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so de beer 


Toe peer, 


ia We 


H., STARED down at the card in 


his hand. In bold, hand-wrought 


letters was his name: Bontrract 
QO. WITHERSPOON. 

“That,” the pretty girl at the 
registration desk was saying, “is 
vour name tag. Just pin it on your 
shirt after vouve changed into 
casual clothes. All the men wea 
sports shirts here. Makes things 
more informal. And we call each 
other by our first names.” 

“Mine's Bonnie, by the way, Bon- 
iface.” She smiled gaily at the 
similarity of their first names. “I'm 
Dr. Griffith's secretary. Tom, that 
is. He wants me to call him Tom 
during the workshop.” 

All Mr. Witherspoon could do 
was nod his head, mumble his 
thanks and hurry up the stairs to 
his room. As he sat on the edge 
of the bed, he wondered what in 
the name of Dewey he had let 
himself in for. Once again: the 
onus of his name. It had plagued 
him alwavs No one ever called 


Dennis L. TrugeBLoop and RicHarp 
FRANKLIN are staff members « f South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale 
Mr. Trueblood is Coordinator of the 
College Student Personnel Program, 
and Mr. Franklin is Assistant Director 
f the University’s Community De- 
velopment Institute. Both regularly 
participate in we rkshops and serve as 
members of the training staff of num- 
Inevitably, they 
oncerned ré garding the 
iscriminate use of group tech- 
niques. “I am depressed that many 
educators are using techniques de- 
veloped in the study of groups, with- 
out recognition of the need to study 
a specific group situation before using 
a technique, or techniques, to reach 
a recognized goal,” writes Mr. True- 


blood 


erous conferences 
have become 
] 


ina 
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him Boniface, except his mother. 
He hated the name. And “Bonnie” 
sounded insufferably feminine. 

When a boy, other kids had called 
him “Bow-wow,” “Bowser” or 
“B.O..—and some of his students 
still did, he knew, when his back 
was turned. He preferred just plain 
“Mister” Witherspoon. 

And now, here! He hadn't known 
a workshop would be this way. 

looked around the room. Be- 

side two other beds sat the luggage 
of occupants who evidently had 
arrived before him. A tennis rac- 
quet and ball glove were draped 
over one suitcase. Then it hit him. 
He, a bachelor of 37, who had 
slept alone from the age of one. 
must share this small space for four 
weeks with a pair of roommates 
And one was a sports enthusiast. 
Witherspoon was not unathletic in 
appearance. But Gibbon’s Rome 
and Herodotus Greece were his 
recreational arenas, not Spaulding’s 
baseball diamond. 

And thus we find our friend 
a state of animated suspension, 
mixed with anxiety, like many other 
workshoppers before him. Expec- 
tations, however bizarre, evaporate 
before the real thing. A pretailored 
jacket—with its traditional struc- 
tural stays built in snugly here 
and there—awaits each participant 
or delegate as he enters the door. 


Workshop Folklore 


It seems evident that through the 
vears there has grown up around 
the works shop way of learning a 
number of folkways, or folklore. Is 
it inevitable that each workshop 
be conducted within the folklore 
of what is becoming a ritualistic 
process? Let us examine some of 


THE FOLKLORE 


By DENNIS TRUEBLOOD and RICHARD FRANKLIN 


the more common folklore, by way 
of pointing up this te ndency. 

l. £very workshop must have a 
steering committee and other par- 
ticipant committees. Anyone who 
knows anything about the work- 
shop way of learning recognizes 
that a formal steering committee 
must be organized and appear in 
the records of the workshop as per- 
forming its duly accepted function. 
But what is that function? Is it 
to really make the important deci- 
sions of the workshop? Is it to 
become the “steering” committee 
for the social life of the workshop? 
Or is it the democratic shroud to 
cover the authoritarian maneuvers 
of the workshop staff? Bergevin 
and Morris say that the role of 
the steering committee should be 
to “make all necessary physical 
arrangements, set up the prelimi- 
nary objectives and program, the 
mechanics of the workshop, the 
admission of participants, the pub- 
licity of the workshop, and in all 
ways serve the needs of the per- 
sons attending the workshop during 
the time it is in session.”! 

Yet many workshop steering com- 
mittees, by the very nature of the 
administrative require ments for an 
on-going educational operation, can 
be little more than agencies of 
approval after-the-fact. It is impos- 
sible in our society to plan educa- 
tional endeavor without some minor 
decisions being made which give 
structure to the program. For ex- 
ample, the prior selection of a stafl 
means that the competencies of 
those selected will inevitably influ- 


‘Bergevin, Paul, and Morris, Dwight, 
Group Processes for Adult Education, 
Community Services in Adult Education, 
Indiana University, pp. 68-69, 1951. 
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OF WORKSHOPS 


How Boniface and his counterparts fare 


under prevailing practices in workshops 


ence instruction whether the educa- 
tional experience be called a work- 
shop, a conference, or a course. 

Decisions, moreover, as to who 
will be invited to participate in the 
educational program cannot but 
influence the direction it takes. A 
decision to bring together a homo- 
geneous group in terms of educa- 
tional background means that ve gee S 

can be more nearly discussed 

a given level. decision to con- 
vene only community leaders who 
have been presidents of service 
clubs will mean that problems of 
service clubs will undoubtedly be 
discussed more fully than other 
topics. 

A decision to convene a hetero- 
geneous ethnic and racial group for 
an intergroup education workshop 
will influence the behavior of each 
participant in a different way from 
what would be likely to occur if 
the discussions were held in a homo- 
geneous group. The examples could 
be multiplied. 


Steering or Advisory? 


Perhaps we do need to re-define 
the role of delegate committees in 
the workshop experience. Is there 
such a unit as a steering committee 
with all the inference of “steering”? 
Or is it more accurate to call these 
groups “staff advisory” committees? 

Many a steering committee is 
formed more for the purpose of 
involving the participants in the 
program than for purposes of guid- 
ing or steering the workshop. And 
if we evolve a more accurate de- 
scription of such committees will 
this affect the net outcome of the 
learning experience? Will the psv- 
chological involvement in the plan- 
ning of the workshop by the partic- 
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ipants be decreased? Probably not! 
Certainly it will make for a more 
honest, and in this sense, more 
democratic workshop learning 
atmosphere. The workshop staff. 
being people of honesty and integ- 
rity, could do better work under 
descriptions which are accurate and 
not fictitious. 

Is it not justifiable to point out 
honestly to pi articip: ints in a work- 
shop that some decisions have been 
made prior to the workshop which 
do influence the direction of the 
learning experience? Furthermore, 
would it not be wise to build into 
the workshop a process whereby 
the staff is allowed to make proce- 
dural decisions openly? 

It can be assumed that mature 
staff members are able to judge the 
needs of participants at least as 
well as can the participants on their 
first day in a workshop. Later. 
informal means can be developed 
to test participant attitudes, such 
as staff association with the partici- 
pants at coffee breaks, meal hours 
and after-hour “bull sessions.” 


Risks of Committee System 


There is some risk that the whole 
workshop committee system—rec- 
reation and other committees, as 
well as the “steering” group—is a 
guise to allow the staff to receive 
sanction from the group for deci- 
sions which, by their nature, can 
only be made by the staff. Ex- 
amples are the excessive preoccu- 
pation with physical facilities and 
housekeeping details and the or- 
ganization of workshoppers to 
accomplish clerical tasks, a service 
which ought to be provided by the 
sponsoring agency. An even greate! 
risk is that the participant's time 


may be so taken up with proce- 
dural committee affairs that, by de- 
fault, important decisions in which 
they should have a voice are made 
by the staff alone. 

It is imperative to recognize the 
degree of planning which must be 
undertaken prior to the beginning 
of the workshop—selection of staff. 
arrangement of physical facilities, 
sele ction ot p articipé ints, determi- 
nation of over-all objectives, and 
selection of content areas. Within 
the confines of these prior deci- 
sions, planning should be as flexible 
as possible in order that needs of 
participants can be met, but met 
only within the area of openh 
defined restrictions of a particular 
workshop. The establishment of an 
elaborate set of committees on the 
grandiose assumption that the work- 
shop experience is completely flex- 
ible, developed around all of the 
needs of all the participants, is 
not only intellectually dishonest but 
may even impede the 
of the participant. 


education 


Perhaps the committee system 
in the workshop is rapidly ap- 
proaching the folklore stage! 


Need for Privacy 


> 


2. Workshoppers must eat, sleep, 
play, study, do everything together. 
\n important part of a workshop 
experience is interaction with other 
members of the group. This itself 
is an acceptable objective for the 
workshop way of learning. But do 
we not over-structure 
the workshop to deprive the indi- 
vidual of the 


sometimes 


need for privacy? 
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In many workshops, the 


pants eat together and live in the 
residence hall units, 
apart from non-workshoppers. 


partic 1- 


same usually 


They study in groups, solve prob- 
lems in groups, and do their back- 
home projects in Every 
workshop worthy of the name has 
after hours “informal” snack groups, 
picnics, and a farewell dinner. Can 
a staff so organize the life space 
of the workshop participant that 
he has no time 


groups. 


alone, or no time for 


interaction with non-workshoppers? 

Do not individuals sometimes re- 
act negatively to continuous pres- 
sure to engage in group life? Is 
not one of our responsibilities in 
designing the schedule of the work- 
shop to allow time for individual 
contemplation, as 


well as group 


interaction? Or are the psvcholog- 
ical conditions in a workshop such 
that group norms compel the indi 
vidual to stay within the 


protectin ‘ 


alwavs 
group perhaps in the 
shelter of a group? 

Certainly a dilemma in the plan 
ning of the workshop experience is 
that of balancing opportunities for 
In the 
real life 
assume that 
undue emphasis on group life may 


individual and group work. 
interests of transter to 
experience can we not 
mislead the participant to unreal- 
istic expectations when he returns 
to the home community? The fact 
that he finds congenial workshop- 
pers to help resolve problems ought 
not lead the participant to believe 
inevitably that he will find such 
congeniality in his home commu- 
nity, particularly if he is to deal 
with controversial issues or intro- 
duce new ideas and methods of 
solving problems. 

Surely some of the uses of “ group- 
ness” in the workshop way of learn- 
ing are at the level of folklore 
beyond the pale of continuing anal- 


vsis and criticism. 


Group Techniques 

3. Group techniques are the core 
of the workshop way of learning 
And group techniques become 
“group dynamics” in the minds of 
many works shoppers! Have you ever 
heard, “I went to a works shop and 
learned group dynamics”? 
the skeleton in the 
haunts every 


This is 
which 
serious scholar who 


closet 
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aa 
<Samee 


desires to study the dynamics of 
How important is it to 
teach group techniques as: skills 
out of the context of meaningful 
situations? Have we perhaps over- 
stressed the use of group techniques 
for their own internal value? Are 
role plavi ing, use of group observer, 
buzz groups, “cracker barrel” 
sions, the blackboard summary, 
better placed in the context of 
meaningful group activity rather 
than as tool practice? How can we 
develop skills in the use of group 
techniques with proper application? 


groups. 


Ses- 


The folklore of group techniques 
is rampant in our communities of 
today! 


Group Pressures 


4. The workshop sets an atmos- 
phere which allows the individual 
freedom to explore his attitudes 


free from pressure. True! Free 
from backhome community pres- 
sure. But what about the subtle 


coercion of the workshop group 
itself? Have vou ever seen a bigot 
operate freely in an inte rgroup rela- 
Or an individual- 
ist in a analysis group? 
It is unlikely that anyone will! 
While it is possible to eliminate 
-at least temporarily—mi inv com- 
munity pressures, in their pl: wce are 
substituted the pressure of the ex- 
isting group. To mitigate these 
forces is a challenge to the work- 
shop staff. It is not unfair to hypoth- 
esize that the effects of workshop 
group forces upon the individual 
have been evaluated insufficiently 
by those who use the workshop 
approach to explore attitudes. 


tions works shop? 


pr ocess 


Perhaps there is no clear solution 
to the problem of softening the 
impact of group torces. But, at 
least, more recognition can be given 
to the role which these forces play 
during the workshop. Such recog- 
nition, while it may not be based on 
accurate scientific would 
better enable the individual to 
know that he is being influenced 
by the group. Otherwise, the effect 
of the works shop expe rience can be 
tantamount to “brain washing.” 
unrecognized by the participant. 


analysis, 


The atmosphere of freedom to 
explore is an accepted folkway of 
the workshop way of learning. Is it 
really true? 


The preceding four folkways or 
folklore of the workshop way of 
learning are only a few of the many 
which have developed around the 
workshop movement. If space per- 
mitted it would be well to explore 
others in greater detail. 


Examples of Folklore 

Here are examples of other folk- 
lore: 

1. Delegates and staff must call 
each other by their first names. 

2. Every workshop must begin 
with a total group problem census. 

3. The workshop must open each 
day with group singing. 

4. All participants must dress 
informally, whatever their back- 
grounds or customs. 

5. It is democratic, for purposes 
of the nature of the learning expe- 
rience, for the workshop staff to 
select participants on the basis of 
education, work experience, race, 
religion, or ethnic difference. 

6. The workshop is the way to 
learn the answers to problems stem- 
ming from inter-personal relation- 
ships. 

7. The design of the workshop 
must include time periods for gen- 
eral sessions, small group sessions, 
films, field trips, social hours, and 
individual consultation regardless 


of the size, background of the 
group, and content goals of the 
workshop. 


8. The small work groups of the 
workshop must report their find- 
ings verbally to the total group, 
come what may. 

9. The final reports of small work 
groups to the total group must be 
original and unusual in presenta- 
tion, regardless of content. 

10. The workshop must include 
daily—sometimes thrice daily—writ- 
ten evaluation. 

ll. The “leaderless” group is a 
necessary stage in the workshop 
learning experience. 

12. Workshop participants must 
sit in a circle regardless of number 
of participants, space facilities, or 
session content. 

13. Resource speakers should 
make their presentations from a 
sitting or slouching position. 

14. Workshoppers are 
only if they're “having fun.” 
Continued on page 212 
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CULTURAL BARRIERS TO LEADERSHIP 


The author's personal views regarding 


blocks to democratic attitudes and to 


equality of group action 


- 
"ae movement emphasizing 
group-centered leadership is find- 
ing popular acceptance in educa- 
tion, industry, and religious circles. 
The trend still meets resistance 
from some persons or groups whose 
orientation to certain other cultural 
trends causes them to view with 
hostility and suspicion this move 
towards democratic action. 

Basic to the “group dynamics” 
approach to leadership is the idea 
that all group members should 
work together on the proble m at 
hand and have a share in the 
decision-making process. Shared 
action requires that each member 
of the group be considered as indi- 
vidually important. His ideas and 
contributions must be seen as im- 
portant to the overall functioning 
of the group. It is apparent that 
this process maximizes the demo- 
cratic nature of group action, for 
in a democracy each person is con- 
sidered equal and each person's 
ideas are equated with every one 
else's. 

This idea of democratic proce- 
dure has long and deep roots in 
American culture. Americans are 
fond of quoting from the Declara- 
tion of Independence that “all men 
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are created equal.” However there 
are other cultural roots, just as 
deep and strong, that create bar- 
riers to pure democratic action. 

The purpose of this paper is to 
point out some of these resistant 
factors that they may more intelli- 
gently be understood and handled. 
It should be noted that different 
groups, sections of the country, and 
social strata exhibit these charac- 
teristics in differing degrees. Thus 
the barriers to democratic action 
and the method of handling the 
barriers will change as one may 
shift from place to place. 


Barrier One—Sex Roles 


While the status of women has 
been raised considerably in the 
United States in the past 40 vears, 
there is still a strong patriarchal 
tradition existing in many parts 
of the country. This tradition 
emphasizes the “natural”  superi- 
ority of the male with his right 
to ultimate powers in decision 
making. Women as well as men 
operate in this tradition. Many 
women in mixed groups feel it is 
the natural prerogative of the man 
to assume authority and make final 
decisions. In many groups this 
leads to a domination of the group 
by men. There are often feelings 
of resentment on the part of some 
men, and women too, when some 
women voice their ideas with vigor 
and expect equal opportunities in 
group activities. 

Accompanying this idea of tradi- 
tional male authority is the feeling 
held by many that there are cer- 
tain areas held to be the domain 
of the male (this may also operate 
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in reverse fashion). Some men will 
operate in democratic fashion with 
women in some areas, but when it 
comes to other subjects—often poli- 
tics, sports, sex, money matters— 
these are considered “man’s talk.” 
A woman, no matter how compe- 
tent, has difficulty making a con- 
tribution. 


Barrier Two—Prestige 

It appears to be a rather nat- 
ural thing to accord more prestige, 
deference, and authority to those 
persons who have acquired more 
of certain items that are held in 
esteem in our culture. We tend to 
look up to those persons who have 
greater experience, age, education. 
money, and _ social position. Not 
only do mz ny people who are lack- 
ing in these areas feel inadequate 
to talk on an equal basis with the 
more favorably endowed, but they 
also feel that these people have 
a natural right to occupy positions 
of dominance. They may feel it 
presumptuous of themselves to 
question, criticize or comment. 
Then, too, many of these higher 
status people feel they should be 
accorded more prestige and au- 
thority. 

Some people will be able to make 
a superior contribution in certain 
areas because of a higher degree 
ot competence. However, one per- 
son is seldom, if ever, superior in 
all areas, and there is no reason 
why he should be constantly ac- 
corded or should assume positions 
of authority. We often find people 
who make a claim to positions ot 
dominance because of greater age. 
and our cultural patterns support 
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this idea of respect and deterence 
both to parents and all older peo- 
ple. There is, however, a distinct 
difference between being respected 
and being subservient. 

have wealth or 
social position they are often ac- 
corded higher status than is war- 
ranted by their objectively consid- 
ered competency, knowledge, or 


When people 


skills. These feelings of superiority 
or inferiority are real blocks to 
effective democratic action. 


Barrier Three—Formal Status 


Closely allied to barrier 
the matter of a formal status hier- 
archy found in many organizations 
Manv of them have a division of 
labor authority ranked very 
precisely in terms of offices ranging 


two 1s 


and 


from president on down to supervi- 
sors, foremen and finally workers or 
lay members. Such an organization 
is found in most businesses, schools 
churches, and government agencies. 

When people of varying ranks 
vet together, those in the lowe: 
positions often feel verv reluctant 
to participate A second 
lieutenant does not easily offer crit- 
icism of the policies of the base 
commander, nor does a file clerk o1 
bank teller feel free to openly and 
equi lly 


as equals. 


views of the 
company with the president. The 
feeling that one’s job may be in 
je opardy i if he violates the rules o1 
expectations of the higher status 
person reduces many people to the 
role of ~ves-men. The 


discuss his 


reverse 
also occurs—a higher status person 
may resent the equal participation 
of a lower ranking person. He 
might perceive this participation 
as a threat to his own position or 
feel that authority 

him disapprove of such action. 
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Barrier Four—Formal 
Leadership Norm 


\ most common barrier to equal- 
ity of group action is a persistent 
cultural norm concerning the neces- 
sity and desirability of every group 
having a formal leader. Even in 
groups where the first three bar- 
riers may not be present—a group 
of the same sex. of equal prestige 
and organizational status—a com- 
mon procedure is to elect one 
person the formal leader and con- 
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unconsciously endow 
him with greater powers than the 
rest. 


sciously or 


This should not be confused with 
the desirability of having a formal 
leader who performs certain usetul 
functions for the group such as 
calling the meeting to order, setting 
the agenda and operating as a 
mediator for What is 
meant here is the too often accepted 
assumption by both the group 
members and the form: lly appoint- 
ed leader, that once a person has 
been appointed a formal leader, he 
therefore has greater insights, abil- 
ities, 


discussion. 


discernment and 
and greater wisdom than 
the other members. 


powers of 
analysis. 


In such cases the formal leader 
tends to dominate the meeting, 
initiate more action and is looked 
upon as being the final authority. 
In reality the group as a whole 
probably possesses all of these qual- 
ities to a greater degree than does 
the one leader. 


Barrier Five—Prejudice 


One of the most prevalent of 
the resistant forces to democratic 
action is the matter of prejudice. 
Our culture helps maintain and 
perpetuate prejudice through the 
establishing of certain discrimina- 
tory practices which are handed 
down from parent to child as a 
part of his cultural inheritance. 

Prejudice is a strong, persistent. 
emotional attitude towards any ob- 
ject. We think most often in terms 
of racial or religious prejudice, but 
one may have feelings of prejudice 
against other persons because of 
such factors as politics, occupation, 
family background, or place of 
origin. These feelings of prejudice 
constantly interfere with produc- 
tive, effective group action. Good 
communication — is interrupted in 
the group as listen and 
respond through their screen of 
prejudice. Often people fail to 
listen to or immediately reject the 
ideas of a person because of who 
the person is rather than what the 
person Says. 


persons 


Prejudice may result in discrim- 
ination in the group as persons are 
left off committees, assigned to rou- 
tine or drudgery tasks, not allowed 
to assume positions of responsibil- 
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ity, or even completely ignored. 
Thus they are unable to e mich the 
group with their personal resources. 

Through the years it has become 
cult: irally acceptable to react in 
prejudiced ways towards certain 
kinds of people, particularly those 
in minority groups. As a result, 
persons who interrupt the group 
with acts of prejudice may find the 
weight of cultural practice in their 
favor. Those who may object to 
their behavior often allow it to 
persist because “everyone does it” 
or “that’s the way lots of people 
feel.” Thereby they contribute to 
the continuation of prejudice and 
discrimination. 


Overcoming the Barriers 

One might well ask here—what 
can be done to eliminate or dimin- 
ish these barriers in our group? 
The solutions are more easily listed 
than accomplished. It should be 
remembered that people hold the 
above attitudes as a result of early 
and persistent cultural condition- 
ing. And, while one group may 
wish to change attitudes, there are 
other groups to which these people 
belong which foster and encourage 
barrier attitudes. One should not 
expect to effect immediate change, 
for attitudes change slowly at best. 
However, we might well remember 
the following suggestions: 

l. Examine our own behavior. 
Do we create barriers to demo- 
cratic action in our group because 
we persist in some of the practices 
listed above? The two 
change are change in selt 
and change in others. Awareness 
that one holds certain attitudes is 
the first step in changing attitudes. 

2. Discuss these barriers openly 
and frankly in the group. This, of 
course, assumes that the emotional 
climate of the group is such that 
these matters may be freely and 
openly discussed without cre ating 
more problems than are solved. If, 
however, the group as a whole rec- 
ognizes the problem then each per- 
son may help the others in the 
group. 


sides to 
one’s 


3. Give warm acceptance to the 
person who holds barrier attitudes. 
Attitude change is most effectively 
produce -d by one’s friends in warm, 


primary type relationships. Rejec- 
Continued on page 192 
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By JEFFREY FLEECE 


ADULT FOLLOWSHIP 


Clients enroll in adult education courses 


primarily to satisfy a need in their own lives 


A sHorT while ago a new admin- 
istrative staff member came to our 
office from another campus job, 
bubbling with energy and glowing 
with idealistic enthusiasm shout 
the many unrealized opportunities 
in adult education. The rest of us 
must have seemed to him like a 
bunch of wet fuses, carrying on 
routine struggles with schedules. 
rooms, and uninspired publicity re- 
leases. He could find none of the 
boldly creative planning he deemed 
essential for successful adult lead- 
ership. 

Within a few weeks, the bubbles 
and the glow had disappeared. 
When the new man presented his 
first big plan, we pulled out files 
showing that the idea had been 
tried three vears before and had 
attracted only four people. His next 
plan _paralle led a program about 
which several other agencies had 
published negative reports. A third 
program he suggeste ‘d was already 
being handled quite adequately by 
another adult education agency in 
our city, although only with barelv 
enough students to keep it going. 
Finally, he went back to his first 
idea and insisted that with proper 
handling it could be made a 
success. 


JerrrREY FLEECE is Assistant Super- 
visor for the College of General Studies 
of the University of Hawaii. His con- 
victions regarding adult courses are 
based on his extensive experiences in 
supervising a program of evening short 
courses. He writes that “Honolulu is 
a fascinating community where every- 
body belongs to a racial minority, an 
excellent arrangement for improved 
relationships, but a difficult one for an 
adult educator looking for common 
ground.” 
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he handled it, with ai! the 
stops out. And he got an enroll- 
ment of two people. 

In this rude fashion, our new- 
comer became acquainted with the 
single aspect of adult education 
which makes it a totally different 
administrative problem from that 
in public schools and colleges—an 
aspect which gives all of us head- 
aches, but also provides the special 
redeeming virtues which make the 
struggle worthwhile. 

The most important distinguish- 
ing characteristic of an adult mind 
is that its goals are clearly defined. 
In terms of education, the great 
majority of adults do not attend 
our programs because it is the thing 
to do, because someone else tells 
them that it will achieve worth- 
while results, nor because they have 
nothing better to do with their 
time. They come in expectation of 
satisfying a real need thev have 
found in their own lives. If our 
programs for adults do not satisfy 
these hungers, we will starve. 

It is a natural tendency to fight 
against this home truth, to insist 
that with proper handling any pro- 
gram which seems worthwhile to 
us may be made to appear worth- 
while to others. We like to think 
that our own ideals concerning our 
work can be the controlling factor 
in our planning, that we can render 
a great public service by lifting 
adults out of the humdrum world 
of getting and spending into a new 
awareness which will strengthen 
the bulwarks of freedom. 

It does not take long, though, for 
anyone with a realistic approach to 
enrollment figures to realize that 
the people participating in adult 
education programs do so for their 


and that the com- 
monest reason is a desire to in- 
crease proficiencies in getting and 
spending, particularly getting. 
When the adult educator realizes 
that he is not the leader but the 
servant of his clients’ desires, he 
has taken the first big step toward 
becoming expert in the essential 
administrative talent of adult fol- 
lowship. 


Own reasons, 


Followship 


Followship is the ability to dis- 
cover in our fellow men needs 
which our agency is able to satisfy. 
Sometimes these needs may be ones 
which people themselves do not 
recognize until given the oppor- 
tunity to satisfy them. Although 
followship is not a fully creative 
activity, it is one which offers a 
real challenge to a perceptive and 
flexible mind, and successful fol- 
lowship provides great satisfaction. 

\ good followsman, to  con- 
tinue in the voc tbulary pattern of 
Stephen Potter's Games-Life tech- 
niques, needs the specialized ear 
of the best kind of newspaper re- 
porter, always alert for the over- 
tones which will indicate that an 
opportunity for his agency is wait- 
ing tor action. 

In the middle of a discussion of 
“tweeters and “wows,” the follows- 
man will make a note to find a 
physics professor who will teach a 
course in hi-fi sound systems; his 
children’s rainy-day “What can I 
do now?” makes him wonder if any 
genius at the nearest teachers col- 
lege can give parents truly useful 
advice on do-it-yourself- and-leave- 
mother-alone activities for pre- 
children; a_ letters-to-the- 
editor wrangle about traffic patterns 


school 
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may suggest that there is a sizable 
audience for a survey of the prob- 
lems of city planning. From such 
clues many a successful project has 
sprung 


Sources of New Ideas 


Fortunately we have other, more 
direct sources of new ideas than the 
kind of inferences just cited. But 
the utmost discrimination must be 
exercised in evaluating even the 
best-intentioned advice from out- 
side. The followsman may get 
much valuable information from 
the tracks made in circulars and 
professional journals by other ex- 
plorers in the field of adult edu- 
cation, but he must always measure 
such advice against his knowledge 
of the interests of the people he 
hopes to serve. 

Much less useful are many of the 
suggestions we receive from people 
who have a cause, but no experi- 
ence with the stubborn facts of 
adult education. Such suggestions 
usually take the top-down = ap- 
proach, beginning “More people 
ought... If the speaker does 
not class himself with “people” 

and who does? ), we may take his 
advice with external politeness and 
internal skepticism 

Many “People ought . . .” sug- 
gestions are based on the laudable 
desire to make people better citi- 
zens and more informed voters. 
Unfortunately for those people who 
long for a_better-informed_ elec- 
torate, but perhaps fortunately for 
the cause of inde pende nce, nothing 
makes an American man (and per- 
haps also a Russian man) more 
suspiciously resentful than an effort 
to teach him in areas he considers 
matters of opinion. A League of 
Vien Voters will never be formed 

Another group of suggestions 
come from hard-riding hobbvists, 
such as the buffs who are fascinated 
by the Civil War. In the few cases 
in which such specialties do interest 
a sizable number of people, it often 
turns out that every fan is sure he 
knows more about the subject than 
anvone who might teach it. There 
are no privates, only generals, 
among amateur students of the 
Civil War. 


Nonetheless despite the many 


false clues he must avoid. the fol- 
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lowsman can find new fields in 
which his agency may venture for 
its own profit and that of the 
community. But finding such an 
area is not the last duty of the 
followsman. He must also assess 
the strength and quality of the 
interest in it before he can fashion 
the proper response to that interest. 

Occasionally he will find, as with 
the study of foreign languages in 
many instances, that the interest is 
not strong enough to survive the 
tedious labor which cannot be 
avoided even under ideal circum- 
stances. At other times he may find 
that the facilities of his org ganiza- 
tion can provide only a tant: ralizing 
taste of a wellspring of knowledge 
trom which people wish to drink 
deep. 


Clear Answe:: 


The nature of adults’ goals is 
most often narrowly specific. They 
want clear answers to real prob- 
lems. But some students want only 
a background of general informa- 
tion, as | found when I wrote the 
following description for a short 
course appealing to the growing 
interest in psychology: 

“This course presents the latest 
developments in applying psv- 
chology to problems of child 
care, business and industry, race 
relations, prevention and treat- 
ment of mental illness, delin- 
quency, marriage, and interna- 
tional problems.” 


The disappointing enrollment 
showed that it is almost impossible 
for anyone, no matter how curious, 
to be actively interested in so many 
different applications of psychol- 
ogy. I needed either a more theo- 
retical approach or a more specific 
course dealing more fully with only 
one or two of these applic: itions. 

When the followsman is success- 
ful in matching a new program to 
a real goal, he quickly reaps a just 
reward. The program is popular, 
registrants express gratitude to him 
for starting it, and the teacher or 
leader happily re ports that an ideal 
atmosphere of serious enthusiasm 
pervades each meeting. The fol- 
lowsman has followed well. 

But such rewards are never sure. 
Even the most talented practitioner 
of the art of followship may be mis- 


led by false clues, or by mistaking 
an ideal of his own for the desires 
of others, into offering programs 
which fail. No amount of publicity, 
no survey, no experience of some- 
one in another place, can assure 
that any offering will certainly suc- 
ceed. The ultimate decision rests 
with the participants, or nonpartici- 
pants, as the case may be. 

Since this is true, followship 
requires courage, even a more reck- 
less kind of courage than that of 
_— Crockett, since our slogan 

‘an only be * “Hope vou re right, 
an go ahead.” Such an attitude 
will lead to many an Alamo, but 
the followsman must try to keep 
his agency financially and spiritu- 
ally ready for such blows, with 
plenty of chalk on hand for the 
tally under the heading “Experi- 
ence. 

Followship is surrounded by un- 
certainty, no matter how well it is 
pri acticed, and the ability to be 
philosophical about it is our best 
prophylaxis against ulcers. 


Cultural Barriers 

Continued from page 190 

tion of the person is not the answer. 
Rejection not only prohibits the 
rejected one from making a con- 
tribution to the group, but often 
reinforces the very attitudes we 
wish to change. 

4. Adopt the idea of trving out 
new things. It is easier to change 
if we have had a good experience 
in the new procedure or behavior 
pattern we are considering adopt- 
ing. If anv of the above barriers 
exist in your group, consciously trv 
out the reverse procedure, e.g., let 
the women present the program on 
politics; assign an important task 
to the lowest status person; put a 
subordinate at the head of a com- 
mittee composed of his superiors; 
try operating without a formal 
leader. These new experiences car- 
ried out in an atmosphere of triend- 
liness and acceptance can help us 
get new perspectives. 

5. Have periodic sessions of 
evalution and analysis of the group. 
We need to constantly assess in 
order to be sure that new barriers 
are not being introduced into our 


group. 


Adult Leadership 
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ADULT EDUCATION OR RECREATION? 


Worthwhile leisure activities are a 


means of achieving educational goals 


A FUNDAMENTAL issue in educa- 
tion is how educated judgments 
about the use of leisure time can 
be developed. The future of adult 
education and recreation depends 
initially upon the acceptance of 
the leisure setting as a medium 
for carrving the learning process 
forward. 

Over the vears educators and 
recreationists have disagreed on the 
question: Adult education or adult 
recreation? Recreationists have 
claimed that although some activi- 
ties in the recreation program may 
be educational in content. their 
primary purpose is for the enjoy- 
ment of the participant. On the 
other hand, the educators lav claim 
to the proposition that adult recrea- 
tion is a phase of the adult educa- 
tion program. From these two 
points of view, both sides have at- 
tempted to strengthen their argu- 
ments by showing the many glaring 
differences between the two areas. 

What then is the difference be- 
tween adult education and adult 
recreation? The dividing line be- 
tween education, particul: rly adult 
education, and recreation is as diffi- 
cult to draw as it is unimportant. 
Education and recreation are pro- 
vided by the same agencies—home 
and family, the government, volun- 
tarv and private institutions, and 


Bernard E. THorn is Recreational 
Instructor in the New York State Men- 
tal Hygiene Department, and is work- 
ing toward his doctorate in physic al 
education at Columbia U niversity. He 
discusses some aspects of le isure time 
classes and their implications for adult 
educators 
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by commercial institutions. Also, 
as with education, the strength ot 
the recreation program is in local 
communities. Robert Gamble of 
the National Recreation Association 
gives further light on the question 
in his reply to the que stion, “When 
is education, recreation? 


Is It Recreation? 


“Recreation means doing things 
which one really wants to do. Per- 
haps the real and final test of 
whether any activity should be 
considered recreational may be the 
attitude of mind of the person 
taking part in the activity. Cer- 
tainly it is true that a great many 
of the activities which are fre- 
quently parts of programs of adult 
education—forums, crafts, music. 
dramatics—are activities which 
can be regarded under certain cir- 
cumstances as recreation. If taking 
part in these activities brings a 
satisfaction quite apart from any 
other benefits which may also 
accrue, then recreation has pk ved 
its pi art in the adult education pro- 
gram. ! 

Butler savs about the same thing 
concerning the contrast between 
adult education and recreation: 

“The difficulty in defining the 
recreation movement or contrasting 
it to other fields, such as educa- 
tion, is due in part to the fact that 
many people consider recreation 
in terms of activity. Recreation 
and adult education programs, for 


Robert R. Gamble, “The Place of 
Recreation in Adult Education,” Hand- 
book of Adult Education in the United 
States, ed. Mary L. Ely (New York 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Colles 
Columbia University, 1948) p- 175 


By BERNARD E. THORN 


example, include many activities in 
common, and these ‘overlapping 
activities cannot be allocated ex- 
clusivelv to one fie : or the other. 
They have a place in both. Their 
differences are sclitaaily in the 
attitudes of the people engaging 
in them, in the objectives sought. 
and in the methods by which the 
activities are conducted. Some of 
these differences are clear cut and 
widely accepted; others are diffi- 
cult to distinguish and are variously 
interpreted. The important thing 
to remember is that the recreation 
movement represents an attitude or 
spirit which finds expression in 
varied forms of activity and which 
brings ‘a way of rich and joyful 
living’ to children, vouth, and 
adults.” 


Using Leisure Time 


Educating people for leisure 
ev adult education and recrea- 
tion integral phases of the total 
educational process. The educative 
process does not depend necessarily 
upon being related to any particu- 
lar type of institution or agency. 
Certain elements or structural 
pects, however, exist in this process 
irrespective of the meeting. It be- 
comes apparent that the learning 
process, when educationally or 
recreationally oriented, may fune- 
tion at its peak if the four factors 
which structure a 
situation are 
understanding, 


learning 
present—motivation. 


good 


achievement. and 


( ontinued on page 212 

George D. Butler Introduction — te 
Community Recreation (New York: Me 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949 
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PRESENT AND FUTURE CHALLENGES 
FOR THE ADULT EDUCATOR 


Adult educators need to establish a 


united front against future pressures 


( ), 4 NUMBER of counts I think 
this has been a satisfying and suc- 
The conviction 
about whether a certain meeting 


cessful conference. 


has been good or not is a ver 
individual sort of feeling. Per- 
sonally, I have been gratified by 
the attention given at this 
ence to problems of world affairs. 


confer- 


For the past 20 years at least, I 
have had a growing conviction that 
the survival of civilization is not 
just a topic in political science or 
history, limited in concern to a 
group of qualified specialists. In- 
deed, it is hard for me to imagine 
any significant area of adult edu- 
cation—schools, universities, librar- 
ies, citizens organizations or any 
other—in which the building of 
knowledge and understanding of 
the continuing world crisis does not 
play a significant part. 

I have been happy to observe 
that both the general sessions and 
the meetings arranged by the For- 
eign Affairs Section have had this 
broad approach. This final session 
of the conference also has had some- 


thing very definite to contribute. 


Harr, head of the Litera- 
ture and Language Departments at 
Enoch Pratt Free “Library, Baltimore, 
is a member of AEA’s Executive Com- 
mittee. He also is Vice-Preside nt of 
the Baltimore Association for Adult 
Education, and was chairman of the 
Second Maryland Conference on Adult 
Education. Author of numerous arti- 
cles and books in the fu lds of biog- 
raphy, world affairs, American litera- 
ture and poetry, he also has written 
opera and ballet libretti 


RICHARD 


thinks about the 
problem, the more clearly one real- 
izes that improved communication 
and cooperation among educators 
throughout the world is intimately 
connected with problems of peace, 
coexistence, and survival. 

To my mind there are few experi- 
ences which so tend to shi arpen the 
wits and force one to face realities 
as a couple of months spent outside 
one’s own country, and you all 
know the kind of trip I mean—one 
that does not include weeks of sun- 
bathing on the Riviera. 


The more one 


Common Misconceptions 


It is, unfortunately, not always 
the best aspects of a civilization 
which make the strongest impact 
on other cultures. As one travels 
through Europe one gets the im- 
pression that the America the rest 
of the world is trying to copy is 
the soft drink and long car America 
—comic books, bigger and shinier 
gadgets, get-rich- quickly, the busty 
but sexless glamour girls, the quick 
boredoms and long neuroses, the 
America of uncertain men in loud 
ties and pink shirts. What is really 
worthwhile in our culture—the 
faith in and practice of hard work, 
the expenditure of huge sums on 
scholarship and research, the will- 
ingness to try new ideas, the ready 
humor, the belief that life can be 
good and the determination to learn 
how to make it so—these concepts, 
so vital for today’s weary world, 
are not exported often enough or in 
large e nough quantities, 

But there are hopeful signs as 
one strolls about Europe, poking 


By RICHARD HART 


one’s nose into byways that the 
hurried vacationer passes by. Amer- 
ican plays, American writing and 
American art enjoy a prestige today 
unequalled in history. 

At the American seminars in 
Salzburg I saw an adventure in 
adult education functioning at the 
highest level it can attain—half a 
hundred youthful leaders from all 
over Europe brought together, at 
our expense, to study life in the 
United States informally with a 
group of distinguished American 
creative writers and _ historians. 

These young journalists, sci- 
entists, teachers and poets will take 
back a very different image of our 
country and its people than the 
distorted picture they have seen ex- 
ploited in an all- too-often hostile 
press. Another ray of hope comes 
from our U. S. Information libraries 
where skilled and devoted men and 
women are working to bring the 
facts about America and to interpret 
our policies and ideals to an elite 
public. 


Each Can Contribute 


It is mv conviction that each of 
us can contribute something to this 
cause, which, it seems to me, is 
absolutely central to the broad 
program of adult education. Not 
only through our own activities 
when we travel outside this coun- 
try, but through all our contacts 
with representatives of other cul- 
tures—through our meetings with 
visitors from the other Americas 
and abroad, through our teaching, 
our writing and our speaking. 


Adult Leadership 
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It has been my experience, which 
I am sure is matched by many of 
you, that people who are doing 
constructive work with adults in 
other countries are our natural 
allies in this purpose. Almost to 
a man they are working for peace 
rather than for war, for enile rstand- 
ing and enlightenment rather than 
for hatred, obscurantism and 
apathy. 

When I read of a public health 
team going out to Iran, or a group 
of literacy experts to West Africa 
I think: these are the missionaries 
of the 1950's. Like the religious 
teachers of an earlier day they are 
sometimes the objects of cynicism 
or hostility; but the world of the 
future may give them due credit 
for their contribution to the sur- 
vival of humane values, and _per- 
haps of humanity itself. Even those 
who sneer at “do- gooders” (in which 
humble category most adult educa- 
tors fall) would hesitate to put the 
world entirely in the hands of the 
“do-badders.” 

I don't believe there are any 
reliable statistics on the amount of 
money and time people in adult 
education spend on travel, but if 
we knew, I think the figures would 
be impressive. Some of these trips 
are at government or foundation ex- 
pense. But from my observation a 
great deal is done on what is 
laughingly called free time or va- 
cation, and at least a part of the 
cost usually comes out of the indi- 
vidual’s modest earnings. 

An account of AEA members’ 
expeditions during 1958 would 
make as lively re ading as the so- 
ciety column, with some variations: 


1959 


Janvary, 


Thankful P. Adams 
is spending the rainy season in 
Borneo as the guest of Paramount 
Chief He-Who-Was-Born-On-Tues- 
day, advising the Swamp Tribes on 
proble ms of basic literacy. He is 
reluctantly accompanied by Mrs. 
Adams.” 

You all know the Professor. You 

may have sat next to him at lunch 

vesterday. The poor dope will never 
be rich. Prob: ibly all he has to show 
for his overseas adventure is an 
overdraft in his checking account, 
a fine shrunken head presented as 
a token of appreciation by Chief 
Tuesday, and mild attacks of re- 
current malaria. 

During the past four days of this 
conference I have talked with more 
than a hundred people; and, with 
this summary in mind, I have tried 
to keep my ear to the ground (by 
the way, I wonder if this is the 
best way of listening to people) 
and to sense what are some of the 
chief anxieties and concerns that 
are shared by a majority of us. 


“Protessor 


The Problem: Money 

It isn't hard to pick the number 
one problem—money. 

You are all familiar with the de- 
bate about who shall pay for adult 


education. One strong body of 
opinion holds that society has as 
much responsibility for educating 
adults as for educating children: 
equally vociferous voices have de- 
clared that adults can and should 
pay their own way. This latter 
viewpoint may have the old pioneer 
favor, but it seems curiously un- 
realistic in the vear 1958. 


AEA members greet officers 
at President's reception 


In Thornton Wilder's play, “The 
Matchmaker,” one of the chess icters, 
Mrs. Levi, savs “Money is like 
manure, it doesn’t accomplish any- 
thing until you spread it around.” 
She goes on to say: “The difference 
between a_ little money and no 
money at all is enormous and can 
shatter the world.” The statement 
about money and manure when 
applied to adult education is un- 
arguable. In the second, substitute 
“most adult education programs” 
for “the world” and it still makes 
sense. 

We seldom ask for a large slice 
of the tax dollar, whether it is 
school, college, library, museum, 
civic theatre or any other project 
that needs public support. It is a 
commonplace, clearly apa 
throughout the rest of the world, i 
not in the United States, te 
cultural activities can seldom be, 
and almost never are, entirely self- 
supporting. 

It is a curious experience tor the 
American abroad to visit towns and 
cities in impoverished or defeated 
countries and find public support 
being given to worthwhile leisure- 
time pursuits for adults from meagre 
public funds, while in his own large 
and rich community at home often 
not one dollar is available to help 
such projects, which struggle and 
die for the want of only a few 
thousand a) than the 
expendable guided 


vear—less 
cost of one 
missile. 

| am taking time to say these 
things because I believe we are 
facing a battle, one that may turn 
into a fight for survival. With 
school enrollment expected to rise 
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to 44 million in 1965, with the con- 
sequent growing pressure to meet 
education of 
how can we 


this demand for the 
children and vouth, 
withstand the resulting 
to sacrifice the education of adults? 

Now is the time to ask ourselves 
that of the modest 


pressure 


is our voice 
gray mouse who asks for just a 
crumb and is humbly grateful? Or 


going to make a real noise 
in telling the people, public officials, 


are we 


and the foundations what we really 
need and how much we can pro- 
vide in return for their support? I 
believe that the time 
us to put aside timidity and to make 
full use of the 
pert professional help in presenting 
We believe that what we 
welfare 


has come for 
mass media and ex- 


our case. 
are doing is vital to the 
and happiness of America; but we 
have got to do a better job of com- 
municating this belief to others. 

We have got to be 
fident and convincing when putting 
forward our own project's case for 
public support; but at the 
going to have 


more con- 


same 
to be 
more unselfish in supporting our 
colleagues in their struggles with 
public officials, administrators, the 
foundations and the taxpaver. 

I will not attempt to outline the 
adult 
educator can support his neighbor's 
efforts to launch a new program 
But just one letter 
each hundred leaders in 
a large ' from 20 
in a small one might make the dit- 
ference between success or failure 

This is an appeal—for a united 
effort in your home 
which will give authentic meaning 
to the declarations of fellowship 
ve have been making and listening 
to for the past four days. This 
mutual aid is at the very center 
of the meaning of our AEA mem- 
bership and there is not one of 
us who could not have done 
in the 12 months just past. 

[ sometimes feel that if I just 
more hear the term, “frills,” 
applied to adult education by the 
ill-informed, the hostile and the 
apathetic, I will break out with 
a burst of old-fashioned, sea-going 
profanity. Is there anything, for 
example, more urgent, more down- 
to-earth, more vital to national wel- 
fare than the campaign to stamp 


time we are 


many ways in which one 


or secure funds. 
trom a 
community or 


communities 


more 


once 
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in this country? Last 
there were than eight 
and one-half millions of functionally 
illiterate adults in the United States. 

This summer at the American 
seminars in Salzburg I fell in with 
a young Yugoslav poet and critic 
who certainly is an ultra-violet in- 
tellectual — he edits a highbrow 
literary magazine which is com- 
parable to Partisan or Ke nyon Re- 
view in this country. We didn't 
talk about poetry, much as it inter- 
ests us both, but about his govern- 
ment’s program to stamp out illit- 
which a few years ago in his 
home province of Macedonia was 
about 50 per cent. It seems that 
in Yugo-Slavia vou can write poetry 
and also go out into the villages 
to teach ex-bandits and goatherds 


out iNiteracy 


year more 


eracy, 


to read without losing vour dignity 


To Stamp Out Illiteracy 


The U. S. National Commission 
tor Adult Literacy is a nongovern- 
ment agency established by the 
AEA, one of the achievements ot 
our Association of which we can 
be most proud. After you get home 
from this conference | hope vou 
will read re-read Dr. Ambrose 
Caliver’s appeal in October ApuLtT 
LeapeRsHip—then ask yourself the 
juestion: where can I, my program 
or my agency fit into the plans of 
the 36 distinguished citizens who 
make up the National Commission 
for Adult Literacy? It is my guess 
that at least 90 per cent of us attend- 
ing this conference can come up 
with some sort of positive answer. 

Frills? The eager beavers at the 
Russian Education Exhibit in Brus- 
sels didn't seem to think so! Just 
for kicks, I'd like to send some of 
our legislators the recent figures on 
elimination of adult illiteracy in 
Russia, and let them worry about 
something rockets for a 
change! 

On the last day of the 85th Con- 
gress, the National Defense Edu- 
Act finished its slow prog- 
ress through the legislative meat 
grinder. It is now too late for 
argument on whether the bill was 
well or poorly prepared; it is now 
law—S877 million dollars. Most of 
you are familiar with its provisions; 
I am sure our friends in NAPSAE 


besides 


cation 


are. Now we are contronted with 
the problem of making the best 
possible use of our time and influ- 
ence, starting this week, to see that 
a reasonable amount of these vast 
funds are spent in such a way that 
adults will benefit. 

This does not mean anything so 
childishly simple as taking money 
away from youth education and 
giving it to adults. Often the best 
expenditures of public funds, as in 
the case of facilities, equipment or 
trained personnel, can benefit young 
people and adults simult neously. 

I'd like to express my pe ‘rsonal 
gratitude to the 1958 conference 
planning committee. It is obvious 
that preparation alone will not make 
a first-rate meeting. The raw mate- 
rial, that is, the membership of 
AEA and the nature of the Adult 
Education movement, must have 
quality to begin with. But endless 
imagination, creative planning, and 
careful staff work must be expended 
to produce a four-day program as 
substantial, as un- -boring, and as 
satisfying to individual needs and 
desires as this one has been. 

We have not been asked to play 
parlor games. We have joined in 
the discourse of grown-up men and 
women. We have listened to some 
of the better minds of our times 
as speakers, and have not listened 
passively. The smaller group meet- 
ings have bitten into specific prob- 
lems and operations with—in all 
that I have visited—a wholesome 
balance between the consideration 
of ends and means. 

The exchange has been heated 
at times, but no one has tried to 
stile it with that moth-eaten old 
feather boa about “arguments gen- 
erating more heat than light.” 

There seemed to be a general 
conviction that there is nothing holy 
about agreement. I have heard a 
diversity of views, honestly held, 
growing out of a rich variety of 
experience; and no apparent mani- 
festations of “group think.” 

I believe I speak for most of us 
when I say that | am going back 
to my job this week with renewed 
respect and affection for the men 
and women—modest and amiable, 
but also tough-minded and_ opin- 
ionated—to whom the immense re- 
sponsibility for adult education in 
America has been entrusted. 


Adult Leadership 
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By PAULINE COHEN 


BETTER EDUCATION FOR FAMILIES 


How the Education Comittee of Family Service 


in Cincinnati carries out a program intended 


to strengthen and improve family relationships 


Tie can agencies and individ- 
uals work together to serve the 
best interests of the families within 
its own community? What kind of 
a philosophy is it important for the 
family to develop, if it is to gain 
the greatest enjoyment from ‘this 
experience, both individually and 
as a group? How do the people 
in the community who have the 
knowledge of what is important 
for healthy family life, work to- 
gether to see that the best inter- 
ests of the family are served? 

The following material grows out 
of the knowledge gained by the 

Family Life E ducation staff of Fam- 
ily Service of Cincinnati. For the 
past 11 years it has been engaged 
in a group education program, 
where we have met to discuss, with 
small groups of parents, the kind 
of adjustments that families make 
in relation to the development of 
children. 

Usually we have had a series 
of six meetings focussed, at the 
request of thes parent group, on 
one of the following stages of de- 
velopment—the preschool child, the 


Mrs. PAULINE COHEN is supervisor of 
Family Service in Cincinnati. This 
paper was presented at the meeting 
of the Section on Home and Family 
Life, during the AEA Conference, and 
is based on her experience in working 
as a group leader with parents who 
wanted to do a better job of rearing 
their children. “As the parent of two 
children,” Mrs. Cohen writes, “I found 
I was able to identify with the parents 
who come to these groups, not only 
in terms of knowledge that I, as a 
professionally trained caseworker had 
to offer, but also in terms of the chal- 
lenge that faces all parents today.” 
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school age child, and the adoles- 
cent. We have also conducted 
series with young people in the ado- 
lescent age group, and with other 
professional groups, i.e., teachers 
and nurses. 

As you can see, this program was 
aimed at serving not only parents, 
but also at working with other 
people whose knowledge, interest 
and concern for the family play 
an important part in its ultimate 
well-being. This latter emphasis 
in our program led to one of our 
staff members being asked to serve 
as Chairman of the Educational 
Committee of the Mental Health 
Council. The job of this committee 
was to offer leadership and to co- 
ordinate the services of the variety 
of agencies and individuals within 
the community who were concerned 
with family life education. Much 
of the material dealing with the 
question of how agencies can work 
together to serve the best interests 
of the family will be drawn from 
the experience of this committee's 
work. 


Strengthening Family Life 


In thinking of the philosophy 
that underlies adult education's 
contribution to better family life. 
it would seem important to exam- 
ine some principles that are essen- 
tial in achieving this. Perhaps the 
best way to begin is to enunciate 
what our goal is. Simply stated, 
we might say that it is the preven- 
tion of unhappy family relation- 
ships and the strengthening and 
enrichment of family life. Inherent 
in this aim is the belief that the 
people seeking this kind of an 
educational experience have the 


desire to learn, and the capacity 
to use this knowledge in terms of 
their own individual 
family situations. 

Because of this, it is essential 
that adult education leaders help 
families clarify their goals in terms 
of what is sound and what is known 
about healthy family relationships. 
Although we must avoid the pat 
answer, we can enable families to 
act in relation to what is important 
for their own well being, and we 
can offer guides that will be help- 
ful to them in the many roles they 
must assume as marriage partners 
and parents. 


needs and 


This brings us to a second prin- 
ciple that we must keep in mind, 
which is to help parents better 
understand and accept their own 
needs as human beings. Too often. 
in the past, those of us who have 
been engaged in adult education 
have given in to the temptation of 
telling parents what they ought 
to do if they want their families 
to thrive, without really examining 
how the parent could make use of 
this advice. Take, for example, the 
matter of sex education. Parents 
were told they must give correct 
information to their children if they 
were to dey elop healthy attitudes. 
Yet, many of the parents we were 
asking to do this had not had 
adequate preparation themselves. 
Some even had a good deal ot 
conflict about their attitudes re- 
garding sex. 

We believe a more positive ap- 
proach to parents would be that 
of recognizing that their emotions. 
past experiences and needs are 
going to play a part in their ability 
to use the kind of help that we 
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This 


must 


them 
group 


are offering requires 
that the leader have 
the ability to identify with the vari 


ous members of the family and 


to be able to empathize with the 
kind of reactions that are common 
to the modern dav family 


Clarify Parents’ Job 


We need to tact 
that parents today have little confi 
dence in their own judgment, and 
may be confused about what. is 
expected of them. Therefore, it 
would seem that one of the — 
principles of sound family life edt 
cation is to help parents clarify 
what is involved in this job, and 
to express openly some of the ques- 
tions which are puzzling them, in 
the hope that this will help them 
work out their feelings and carry 
out their comfortably 


1 
perceive thie 


roles more 


Adult education for better family 
living should help parents increase 
their self-confidence. Parents often 
state that one of the greatest gains 
they receive from this experience 
is the su pport derived from know- 
ing they are facing the kind 
of problems that other parents have. 
The knowledge that thev are not 
struggling with many of the 


same 


alone 
problems that confront them is 
meaningful. In fact, in the many 
which I have been en- 
family life education, | 
do not recall a single group where 
this has not been listed 
the major benefits of the experience. 
Another value that is frequently 
mentioned, is that the 
by the group and the summation by 
the leader often help parents gain 
a new perspective about dealing 
with day by day problems in their 
home life. This, too, 
self-confidence of the 


vears in 
gaged in 


as one ot 


discussion 


increases the 
parent. 


This does not mean that parents 
can increase their knowledge with- 
out some anxiety. What we need 
to be concerned with here is that 
the anxiety not be excessive, and 
that it is of the kind that plays 
an important part in our desire to 
learn. Few of us learn new things 
if we are completely satisfied with 
ourselves. Part of our motivation 
in wanting to learn arises out of 
the fact that we are that 
in order to do a good job we need 
to know more about the 


aware 


situation. 
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There are some aspects in this 
kind of education that we can be 
relatively sure will arouse anxiety. 
Take, for example, the matter of 
the parent becoming aware that 
his own needs are being acted out 
through the child’s behavior. This 
can be very hard for a parent to 
admit, it means that his rela- 
tionship with his child is contrib- 
uting to the child’s problem. Many 
times parents cannot work this out 
in a group experience. It can be 
only if the parent has a 
basically healthy personality struc- 
ture, which pe rmits him to handle 
this anxiety constructively. Then 
through his trust in the group 
leader and his respect for knowl- 
edge which is being imparted, he 
his behavior and thus 
have a more satisfying experience 
in relation to his child. 


When a parent is unable to 
handle this through an education 
experience, it would seem impor- 
tant that the leader be able to 
suggest that - seek help at a 
different level, i.e., seek individual 
counseling. In et education the 
leader must be aware that prob- 
lems requiring individual, or even 
group therapy, should not be han- 
dled in this kind of setting, 
this is not the purpose for which 
the program was established. If 
therapy is attempted it is unfair, 
not only to the person seeking it, 
but to other members of the group 
as Wwe ll. 


since 


done 


can modify 


since 


Ambivalence 


Another concept with which 
is important tor parents to become 
familiar, if better family relation- 
ships are to be achieved, is the 
everpresent ambivalence of feelings 
experienced by all of us to those 
with whom we have 2 and 
meaningful relationships. Perhaps 
because so much emphasis has been 
placed on the need for children 
to have a deal of tender, 
loving care, parents have been in- 
creasingly troubled when they 
found that at times their angry 
feelings were the predominant ones 
in their relationship with children. 


good 


The parent needs help in recog- 
nizing not only that this is to be 
expected, but also in realizing that 
children, in order to learn how to 


handle anger and_ hostility, can 
often do a better job if they first 
encounter anger in someone about 
whose love they are certain. Most 
people who lead adult discussion 
groups sometime may be shocked 
at the ways 1 which the parent 
shows his anger to the child. 


Granted, that we cannot support 
unhealthy methods of child rear- 
ing, we can often be more helpful 
if we examine the parent situation 
in relation to family interaction, 
rather than immediately criticizing 
or doing something which will place 
the parent even more on the de- 
tensive. 

One of the secondary gains for 
parents in participating in a sound 
adult education experience is that 
much can be learned indirectly 
through the way in which the lea der 
and the group may guide the parent 
to a new way of thinking. 


Accepting Differences 


In parent education groups, the 
participants often learn a lot 
through accepting each other's dif- 
ferences. In a doing this 
often reinforces a point which we 
frequently try to get across, name ly, 
the importance of accepting indi- 
vidual members of the family as 
they are rather than as we would 
like them to be. 

Most parents have some _pre- 
conceived picture of how they 
would like their children to be- 
have. When, in actuality, the child’s 
needs or interests do not fit in with 
this picture, the parent may be 
expected to feel some disappoint- 
ment. In a really good educational 
program we do not want the parent 
to deny this feeling, but we should 
be able to help "him re-examine 
the child and what can be expected 
in terms of the youngster’s needs 
and capabilities, rather than his 
own. Hopefully, if he can accept 
the child as he really is, a more 
satisfying relationship will develop. 


sense, 


Up to this point, no reference 
has been made how the rela- 
tionship between the father and 
mother affects the total family 
adjustment. Actually, this is the 
foundation upon which all other 
relationships within the family 
group rest. Whether we are work- 
ing with groups in which both par- 
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ents participate, or with groups in 
which only one parent is present, 
we cannot lose sight of how much 
meaning the interplay between 
father and mother has upon the 
child’s security as well as his be- 
havior. 

The happy family is one in which 
the man and woman have respect 
for each other and are comfortable 
in carrying out their masculine or 
feminine roles. Unfortunately, in 
present day America, it is often 
difficult for people to achieve this 
kind of a relationship. One of the 
ways in which education for par- 
ents can be productive is in giving 
the opportunity to bring out and 
discuss some of the factors related 
to this that are troubling them. 


Very often in a group we may 
hear a mother complain that all 
the decisions or responsibilities for 
child rearing are hers. She implies 
that her husband has little or no 
interest in this. Certainly in some 
families this may be an accurate 
description. However, more often 
than not, when these situations are 
explored even supe rficially, we learn 
that the wife gives her husband 
little opportunity to carry out his 
parental role. Again, it is not the 
function of the le vader to be critical, 
but often help can be given in 
suggesting some of the things that 
make it difficult for the man to 
know in what ways he can be of 
help. 

Similarly, we may find that men 
have little appreciation for the mul- 
titude of jobs for which their wives 
are responsible. Unaware of her 
duties, they may become critical 
of things left undone, seldom giv- 
ing praise for the tasks that have 
been achieved. A discussion of 
what is involved in the mother's 
and homemaker’s role can often be 
of great value. Both parents need 
help in expressing their feelings 
about how adequate they feel they 
are as parents. Our experience 
shows that both mothers and fathers 
often feel they are not doing a 
good job, and, rather than face 
thei ‘ir own sense of inadequacy, may 
place the blame on the other pare nt. 


Families need help in accepting 
a more realistic (less idealized ) 
view of marriage aes parenthood, 
They must learn to live with the 


A 
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knowledge that compromise is in- 
escapable and that nothing or no 
one is perfect. Families need help 
in recognizing that family life does 
not always run smoothly and that 
change, which brings dislocation. 
is inevitable due to the very nature 
of the family itself. 

We can often prepare families to 
deal more comfortably with change 
by giving them some anticipatory 
help. Her ‘re we refer to aro ape 
ing the family with the kinds « 
change that require adjustment : 
all families such as (1) the ways 
in which inter-family relationships 
are affected by the various stages 
of deve lopment through which chil- 
dren progress; (2) the ch: inges that 
come because of external stress 
over which the family may have 
little control; (3) the ways in 
which crises, happy events, phys- 
ical health, economic conditions. 
affect the interplay between fam- 
ily members; (4) the kinds of 
adaptations that parents must make 
when children are grown. 

It may seem that I have stressed 
too greatly the difficult pe riods of 
adjustme nt that are associated with 
change. In a sense this may be 


true, but most people who have a 


healthy outlook on life have less 
trouble adjusting to positive expe- 
rience, and usually can benefit by 
thinking of what they need to be 
aware in meeting life's more de- 
manding situations. 


Factors for Better Family Living 


Summarizing the factors that are 
important in educating families for 
better family living, they are: 

1. Help in clarifying their goals. 

2. Enabling pi arents to bette 
understand their own needs as 
human beings. 

3. Building the 
confidence. 


parents: selt- 


4. Accepting the parent as he 
is in order to demonstrate the 
importance of this in family rela- 
tionships. 

5. Helping families understand 
and accept that we all have ambiv- 
alent feelings to those we love. 

6. Helping parents clarify and 
respect each other's roles. 


7. Giving them a more realistic 


view of parenthood and marriage. 
8. Offering anticipatory help 


recognizing the kinds of change 
that require adjustment of all fam- 
ilies. 


9. Accepting the fact that not 
every family can benefit from an 
educational experience, and that 
where severe disturbance exists 
that referral for individual or group 
therapy is more appropriate. 

Let us turn now to the second 
question which has been raised, 
namely, “how do the people in the 
community, who have the knowl- 
edge of what is important in fam- 
ily life, work together to see that 
the best interests of the family are 
served?” Perhaps this can best be 
discussed by describing our expe- 
rience in Cincinnati, which for those 
of us who have shared in it has 
been exciting and gratifying, and 
I might add, at times, especially 
in the beginning, tough. 

The Education Committee of the 
Mental Health Council was formed 
in the fall of 1953, because we had 
little information about the scope 
of parent education in Cincinnati 
We thought there might be dupli- 
cation of effort, and we were sure 
that a better job could be done if 
the people who were engaged in 
this work planned together on it. 

Because the Mental Health 
Council had taken responsibility 
for several years for stimulating 
the organization of parent study 
groups, and because it had also 
assumed responsibility for supplv- 
ing qualified people to lead dis- 
cussion on the Mental Health Films 
which the Films & Recording Cen- 
ter of the Public Library 
to interested groups, it seemed 
natural for this committee to be 
organized 


loaned 


under its sponsorship. 


Committee Responsibilities 


The Education Committee was 
charged with the responsibility for 
(1) establishing a channel through 
which there can be sharing and 
discussion between the various or- 
ganizations involved in this activity: 
(2) studying available services in 
order that the community could be 
appraised of what is available: 
(3) coordinating existing services 
in order that duplication be avoided 
and maximum service to the com 
munity be assured. 


Continued on page 211 
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View of guests attending 


annual Conference banquet 


By RUTH WARNCKE 


THE CINCINNATI CONFERENCE 


mM 

a general sessions of the 1959 
AEA Conterence explored the 
theme. America’s No. 
1 Concern.” The opening session 
November 7, 
presented and will be 
from the 
tional Television and Radio Cente1 
in Ann Arbor. The TV Center and 
the Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults, Chicago 
contributed grants to make possi- 
ble its presentation and filming tor 
future use. 

Richard Hartzell, Washington 
University at St. Louis, produced 
the program. The camera work 
and direction were visible to the 
demonstration, and 


Education, 


was filmed as it was 
available 


as a kinescope Educa- 


audience as a 
gave a sense of immediacy and 
excitement to the program. 

Title of the telecast was “Adult 
Education and the Pursuit of Hap- 
piness.” and it was presented as an 


With AEA’s President 


INNQUIrY, 


RornH Wanrncke, with EuGENE JOHN- 
son of Washington University, St 
Louis, were Co-Chairmen of the 1958 
AEA Conference Planning Commit- 
tee. Miss Warncke, who is Secretary 
of AEA for 1959, is Director of the 
Library Community Project of — the 
American Library Association. High- 
lights of the Cincinnati Conference 
are re ported in her article. 


Grace T, Stevenson, presiding, and 
with Lyman Bryson, of CBS Radio, 
and widely known as narrator of 
“Invitation to Learning,” as mod- 
erator, comments were invited from 
three participants. They were 
Edgar Anderson, Engelmann Pro- 
fessor of Botany, Washington Uni- 
versity; John Ciardi, Professor of 
English, Rutgers University, and 
poetry editor of The Saturday Re- 
view; and Daniel Lerner, Professor 
Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


of Sociology. 


In setting the stage for the dis- 
cussion to follow, Mrs. Stevenson 
outlined issues and raised ques- 
tions regarding the relationship of 
adult education and happiness. 

Mr. Ciardi vigorously questione . 
the quality and maturity of life i 
America. He stressed of “antes 
ness is not to be found or meas- 
ured in terms of erat y posses- 
sions or contentment, but in the 
pursuit or achievement of impor- 
tant values and worthy goals. Mr. 
Ciardi doubted whether Americans 
are really happy in any meaning- 
ful wav. 

Mr. Lerner insisted that social 
and technological changes have 
recently been so rapid that mi ANN 
frustrations and much unhk appiness 
stems from efforts to preserve 
traditional mores and concepts of 


morality in the new circumstances 
which have mushroomed into exist- 
ence in recent decades. According 
to Mr. Lerner, man’s social and 
technological environment has 
altered drastically, but his mores 
and morality large ly have remained 
traditional so that frustrations and 
much unhappiness are inevitable. 


Mr. Anderson observed that men 
find happiness in relating them- 
selves to nature and to the uni- 
verse of which they are an impor- 
tant part. Such h: appiness, sug- 
gested Mr. Anderson, requires an 
appreciation of the interrelation- 
ships and interdependence of all 
living things as well as knowledge 
of facts about nature and the uni- 
verse. Mr. Anderson also consid- 
ered the appreciation of beauty in 
the world about us to be essential 
to maximum happiness. 

In the general discussion which 
followed, Mr. Ciardi 
attacked tendencies to 
happiness in terms of “content- 
ment,” pointing out that effort, 
even prolonged sacrifice, is often 
essential to true happiness. Mr. 
Lerner and Mr. Anderson thought 
that happiness was less difficult to 
achieve. Mr. Lerner indicated that 
much adaptation to recent social 
and technological changes is essen- 
tial to increase human happiness. 


vigorously 


think of 
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A Summary of the 


General Sessions 


Mr. Anderson thought that happi- 
ness could come without sacrifice 
or difficult efforts. 

The AEA members in attend- 
ance departed with — stimulating 
ideas. suggestions, and questions 
about adult education and its rela- 
tion to the pursuit of happiness. 
If. as Mr. Ciardi contended, happi- 
ness is largely a byproduct of the 
seeking and pursuit of important 
values and worthy goals, then those 
in attencance were certainly chal- 
lenged to make continued ‘educa- 
tion and the pursuit of happiness 
joint endeavors. 

In the second general session, on 
“Education in the American Cul- 
ture” Max Lerner reported on 
what was and what ought to be. 
Clark Cameron reported on what 
is. 

The suggestions for change com- 
ing from Dr. Lerner’s contempla- 
tions indicated his belief that we 
are moving toward an educational 
renaissance. He indicated that the 
three revolutionary 
work are: 

l. The colonial move to freedom 
and _ nationalism. 


energies at 


2. The movement toward equal- 
itv by the colored people of the 
world. 

3. The economic change of land 
for the few to land for the many. 


Value Creators 

These energies bring us to a 
turning point in history where 
drastic rethinking is needed for sur- 
vival. This need for social inven- 
tion places the U.S., U.S.S.R. and 
Communist China in the same 
crisis. It is Dr. Lerner’s suggestion 
that “value creators” are needed to 
determine the kind of society that 
will survive the changes in the 
United States and may call for a 
second educational revolution. The 
first, in Dr. Lerner’s judgment, was 
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Elbert W. Burr 
Treasurer 


the development of free, compul- 
sory, and universal public educa- 
tion. 

To approach the second revolu- 
tion in education three bottlenecks 
need to be broken. First, equality 
for minorities: second, increased 
federal funds for education; third. 
a new system of educational con- 
trols. Special attention was given 
to being realistic in “willing the 
means” if we “will the ends.” It 
was here that suggestions for equal 
access to educational opportunities 
was emphasized. 

Dr. Lerner suggested that the 
United States should place the con- 
trols for education in the hands 
of those more concerned with the 
mind than with the pocketbook. 

In reporting the results of an 
attitude poll to measure the opin- 
ion of the United States public 
toward education, Mr. 
presented both optimistic and pessi- 
mistic data. For example, he em- 
phasized how much better the pub- 
lic thought the Russians were do- 
ing in science education than we 
were doing. how little known to 
the public were the leading scien- 
tists of our day, and how inade- 
quate is the public image of the 
scientist. 


Cameron 


On the optimistic side were such 
factors as these: intellectualism is 
respected; people are willing to 
make changes and provide more 


Ruth Warncke 
Secretary 


Philip Klein 
President 


Herbert C. Hunsaker 
President-Elect 


> Abbott Kaplan 
Vice-President- 
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support for brighter students and 
more science teaching; there is gen- 
eral support for federal aids to 
education, 

Dr. Lerner and Mr. Cameron 
emphasized raising our knowledge 
of the past and the present to “pre- 
act” in response to needs and prob- 
lems of the future. The efforts 
needed _ to “pre-act” reminded the 
audience of the first general ses- 
sion which identified pursuit, be- 
coming, effort and creating as wavs 
to happiness. 

Following the talks by Mr. Ler- 
ner and Mr. Cameron, the audi 
ence divided into small groups and 
listed questions. In the afternoon 
four panel members—Cleo Black- 


burn, Director, Board of Funda- 
mental Education: Howard M« 
Cluskv. Professor of Education. 


School of Education, University of 
Michigan; James Russell, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Educational Policies 
Mrs. A. Kenneth 
Spencer, Secretary, National Con- 


gress ot 


Commission; 


Parents and Teachers— 
used as a basis for their comments 
the questions from the morning 


SeSSION. 
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moderated by Mal- 
made the following 


The panel, 
colm Knowles, 
comments: 


1. Educational standards for in- 
tellectual excellence, attitudes, be- 
liefs cannot be established on a 
mutually exclusive national or local 
level. This is not an 
proposition. The 
important in 
standards, 


either /o1 
national level 

establishing 
goals, 


norms, 
as guides to the 
local community. The 
munity, on the other hand, 


sensitive to 


local com- 
can be 
local trends and _ its 
own peculiar needs. The problem 


is one of having a svstem with uni- search in adult education was ada the adult education movement 
versalitv, diversity and flexibility presented. Louis Cheskin, presi- has become a “movement of the 
Do we, as adult educators, dent, Color Institute of America. people,” of the people deeply inter- 


Per- 


g values? 
haps the role of adult education is 
in creating a climate out of which 
values are determined. 


tion in establishing 


6. How can AEA with the 
plurality and diversity of its mem- 
bership find common goals? No 
concrete suggestions were made, 
although CNO, with its institu- 
tional diversity and cross-fertiliza- 
tion of ideas, was cited as a 
remarkable example of identifying 
and finding common concerns. 

At the luncheon meeting on Sun- 
dav, the use of motivational re- 


Netherlands is provided in evening 
schools supported by student fees, 
with a full complement of exams 
and credits, he reported. 

Dr. Avison, encouraged to be 
critical, deplored here, as in Can- 
ada, (1) the tendency toward too 
many “cafeteria” offerings at a 
conference; (2) the neglect of the 
arts of discussion in which we are 
supposed to be experts in our con- 
ference groups; and (3) a lack of 
coherence in the conference experi- 
ence. 


Dr. Avison noted that in Can- 


have an over-all concept of where — pointed out that motivational re- ested in adult education. He said 
we are, what we are doing, and search could determine the publics he was “disturbed” at the great 
where we are going? Have we image of adult education. Edward influence of the universities ex- 


established our own goals? There 
seems to be a trend to base our 
understandings and our reactions 
to many current situations on the 
thinking and ideas of other groups. 
This een) is not peculiar to 
adult educators but seems inherent 
im our 

3. Can we establish a better bal- 
ance (humanities, liberal arts, gen- 
eral education) in our education 
program? Is the current battle of 
versus the humanities justi- 
fied? Rather, are we not saving 
that it 
humanities? 


conformist society 


science 


is specialization against 
Actually do not the 
humanities need to utilize 
tific methodology and an approach 
based on a statement of human 
pre-e 


sclen- 


The adult education field has 
a semua to educate about 
educational needs and processes, 
such as special needs of various 
retarded ). It needs 
to make possible equal access to 
educational opportunity for all peo- 
ple at all levels; it needs to make 
possible maximum utilization of 
every adult talent. The panel car- 
ried this a little further and sug- 
gested the problem of reconciling 
the need for special education for 


groups (aging, 


Weiss, president, Weiss Advertis- 
ing Agency, reported on a study 
of nonparticipants in adult educa- 
tion in the Chicago area, and 
illustrated motivational research 
methods with slides 


The Job Ahead 


The final general session at- 
tempted a critical look at the Con- 
itself, and at the job in 
education that lies ahead. 


Dr. Abbott Kaplan, Vice Presi- 
dent of AEA, served as moderator 
of a panel of foreign adult educa- 
tors: Johannes Veldes, a Chief 

Education Officer in the Nether- 
et 2 Mario Santoro, in charge of 
literacy education in Villa San 
Giovanni, Italy; Dr. Harold Avison, 
Professor of English at McGill 
University, Montreal. Each spoke to 
the que stion: What have you found 
in this conference revealing to you 
about adult education in the United 
States? 

Veldes and Avison commented 
on the great similarity between 
this AEA conference and confer- 
ences of adult educators in their 
own country. Veldes noted a tend- 
ency in AEA to discuss “education” 
rather than “adult education,” and 


terence 


with a tendency to 
rather than to sound 
education program- 


hibited here, 
the academic, 
liberal adult 
ing. 

Santoro spoke of the need for 
fundamental and social adult edu- 
cation in Italy, in contrast to the 
U.S. emphasis on education for 
leisure, paralleled in The Nether- 
lands by an emphasis on vocational 
education. The UNNA in Italy 
functions much as the AEA here, 
but with an even stronger emphasis 
on the universal aspect of adult 
education in a time of great social 
change. Santoro pointed, however. 
to a strong influence of American 
leade ship on the developing adult 
education movement in Italy. 


In concluding, Dr. Kaplan asked 
Dr. Avison whether AEA, in his 
view, should include professional 
or volunteer workers in adult edu- 
cation, or both. Dr. Avison replied 
that he was not concerned about 
professionals who “have their own 
associations,” but felt that the 
“rank and file” interested in adult 
education must feel free to be part 
of the adult education movement 
with its central emphasis on 
democracy. 


| ORO Se 


Following the panel, President 


the “carriers of promise” (elite pointed out that the Netherlands Philip Klein introduced Richard 
and the need to continue and in- has coined a unique word for Hart, head of Literature and Lan- 
crease educational opportunity for — “adult education” that might be guage Department, Enoch Pratt 
the “masses. translated as “people's develop- Free Library, Baltimore, who of- 


5. Some small discussion was 


based on where do our values 


come from—home, society, school. 


What is the role of 


idult educa- 


ment,” which stresses the cultural 
and liberal arts through lecture. 
concert, and dance. Most 


adult education in The 


drama, 
academic 


fered comments in the nature of 
a summary of the conference. 
These remarks are reported else- 
where in AputtT LEADERSHIP. 
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Part of audience participating 
in seminar on “Implications of 
Motivation Research for Adult 
Education,”’ during Conference 


By LESLIE E. BROWN 


RESUME OF AEA SECTION MEETINGS 


No BRIEF report such as this can 
do justice to the stimulating ad- 
dresses and discussions provided in 
the meetings of the Sections and 
Special Interest Groups at the Cin- 
cinnati Conference. However, no 
report of the Conference would be 
complete without mentioning, even 
though all too briefly, some of the 
highlights from some of these 
groups. Not all the groups re- 
ported, but here are some indica- 
tions of the scope of study and 
participation which these AEA Sec- 
tions and Special Interest Groups 
rovide. 

The Section on International Af- 
fairs, chaired by Leonard Stein, 
made the Cincinnati newspapers 
with reports of Shepherd Witman’s 
address, “For Whom Are We Plan- 
ning World Affairs Education, and 
Why?” and Robert Hattery’s report 
of research on the characteristics 
of persons interested in World Af- 
fairs Adult Education. 

Witman traced the concurrent 
development of America’s diplo- 
matic history and of adult educa- 
tion concepts in world affairs pro- 


Lestiz E. Brown, Dean of Adminis- 
tration, Cleveland College, Western 
Reserve University, has just completed 
a term of office as Vice President of 
AEA and Chairman of AEA’s Sections 
and Special Interest Groups. He gives 
highlights of the various meetings 
staged during the Conference. Some 
of the Section meetings also will be 
reported in detail in this and forth- 
coming issues. 
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grams since 1945. Witman argued 
that, considering the limited re- 
sources available, adult educators 
should allocate their energies in this 
area primarily to the intensive edu- 
cation of just two relatively small 
groups, namely, upper-middle class 
“opinion leaders” and second-level 
leaders in business, industry, unions, 
government and other aspects of 
society. And this touched off a real 
discussion. 

Hattery’s report described a re- 
search project which identified a 
“natural group” of adults actually 
engaged in world affairs study in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan 
and Illinois. His findings confirmed 
much of Witman’s point of view. 
This paper will be published later. 

Leonard Stein was reelected 
chairman of the Section. 

The group on Business and In- 
dustry, which had held two regional 
meetings during the year, devoted 
one meeting to the discussion of a 
paper by Professor Emil A. Mesics, 
Cornell University, on “Adult Edu- 
cation in Business and Industry,” 
and a second meeting to planning 
the on-going work of the group. 
The group petitioned the Delegate 
Assembly for status as a Section. 

Tenho Hermanson was selected 
as chairman, with Robert Risley to 
serve as co-chairman. ; 

Perhaps the most active Section 
during the year has been the Sec- 
tion on Education for Non-English 
Speaking Adults (formerly called 
Education for the Foreign Born 
Adults). Four meetings have been 


held in New York City at the Don- 
nell Branch Library where there 
has been established a comprehen- 
sive Materials Center for education 
in this field. 

Special efforts through the year 
have been made to locate the AEA 
members interested in the work 
with non-English speaking adults, 
to keep in touch with them by 
letters and bulletins, and to become 
better acquainted with the role of 
the many organizations engaged in 
work with such adults. 

At Cincinnati one program of this 
Section was concerned with plan- 
ning for the on-going activities of 
the Section, particularly the possi- 
ble establishment of Materials Cen- 
ters in Philadelphia, Cleveland and 
Chicago. 

Angelica Cass, drafted in 1955 as 
chairman, was unanimously elected 
for 1959. 

The Section on Fundamental and 
Literacy Education, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Margaret 
Dabney, presented a panel consist- 
ing of F. J. Rex, Madison Combs, 
and Edward Brice, who described 
the needs for more exchange of in- 
formation, materials and methods 
of training for work in fundamental 
information. Further steps were 
taken toward the preparation of a 
handbook for teachers. 

The joint meeting of the Sections 
on Education for the Non-English 
Speaking Adult and on Funda- 
mental Education was devoted to 
the use of television. Led by Sid- 
nev Silverman, as chairman, the 
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group discussed papers by George 
Crothers on “The Potentials of Tele- 
vision” and by Robert Rose on 

Techniques of Using Television.” 
Special attention was given to the 
sections of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, Title VII, 
which is concerned with more ef- 
fective use of television, radio, mo- 
tion pictures, and other audio-visual 
materials in education 

Dr. J]. Carson Pritchard was 
elected chairman of the Section on 
Fundamental and Literacy Educa- 
tion 

The Labor Education Section has 
been active throughout the vear, 
having held several meetings to 
plan and carry on the activities of 
the Section. At Cincinnati the Sec- 
tion held four meetings, the first 
being a dinner meeting to honor 
Emory Bacon, who has served as a 
Section Chairman this past vear. 

Two of the meetings centered at- 
tention on the topic “Roadblocks to 
Cooperation between Labor and 
Other Adult Educators.” Sparked 
by the address of Dr. Otto Kline- 
berg on this topic, discussion cen- 
tered on how to implement. the 
process of more effective coopera- 
tion between labor educators and 
other adult educators 

Dr. Klineberg described many 
areas of interest common to all 
adult educators, but indicated also 
those of pe culiar interest to the 
labor educator. Plans were laid to 
assemble for study a series of cases 
to illustrate the different kinds of 
cooperation now engaged in suc- 
cessfully in many parts of the na- 
tion, e.g., in “action education,” 
“problem solving.” and “liberaliz- 
ing’ education. 

Nominations were made by the 
group and officers will be elected 
by mail. 

The Section on Liberal Educa- 
tion. under the chairmanship of 
Leonard Freedman, featured thre« 
spe ~akers—Eugene Johnson, Rich- 
ard Crohn, and Robert Blake ly, all 
centering around the theme, “Lib- 
eral Adult Education: For the Few 
wr the Many @ 

Mr. Johnson described the Wash- 
ington Unive ‘rsitv “Television Town 
Meeting” and the variety of oppor- 
tunities television affords for pro- 
viding liberal education. Mr. Crohn 
dealt primarily with specific ways 
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and means for attracting adults to 
programs of liberal education. 


Mr. Blakely raised the question, 

\re the liber: il arts and sciences 
worthwhile?” and answered it af- 
firmatively. He pointed out that it 
was the liberal arts which made 
better people, and made us all more 
able to cope with ordinary living. 
He emphasized that this was a diffi- 
cult concept to “sell,” but that with 
creativity and imagination it could 
be done—and should be done. 


At the business meeting Carl ]. 


Tjerandsen was elected Section 


chairman 

The first meeting of the Profes- 
sors of Adult Education Section 
was addressed by Cyril Houle, who 
spoke on “Why Do We Need Gri ad- 
nate Training for Adult Educators? 
He mentioned that there were in 
general three kinds of students 
seeking graduate training—the tan- 
gential, the special and the major 
students. 

The tangential are those whose 
professional concern, (e.g., public 
health, library, school administra- 
tion) overshadows their concern 
with general adult education, but 
who seek high level instruction in 
adult education. 


The special students are those 
engaged in general adult education 
_ arily, and who can “ ‘vote only 

\ portion of their time ) profes- 
dime study. 

The major students are seeking 
an all-out career in adult education, 
and set aside full time and energy 
for a comprehensive professional 
program of study in adult educa- 
tion. He then went on to describe 
the components of programs to fit 
the needs of these three groups, and 
to emphasize also the importance 
of training lay leaders. 

At the business meeting Martin 
Chamberlain was elected Section 
chairman and a_ resolution was 
adopted to change the name of the 
Section to the “Section on Training 
and Development in Education.” 

For the first time a Special In- 
terest Group on Religious Educa- 
tion met at the Conference. Under 
the chairmanship of Edward R. 
Miller, this group discussed three 
major topics—new developments 
and approaches in religious educa- 
tion, problems common to all faiths, 


and areas within which religious 
groups should work. 

Papers addressed to the question 
“Where Are We in Adult Religious 
perl were presented by 

Lily Edelman, Sister Jerome Kee ler 
and Lawrence C. Little, and these 
provided the mi a rial for two days 
of stimulating discussion. It is hope “d 
that these papers will be printed 
in full later. 

The group voted to continue as 
a special interest group with Rus- 
sell Barta serving as chairman. 

Under the chairmanship of 
Harold Dillon, the Section on Re- 
search and Evaluation heard re- 
ports on recent research in adult 
education by Helen Marie Evans, 
James Harrison, Grace Miller, John 
Carr Duff, and Harold Dillon. 

This Section is interested in as- 
sembling and disseminating infor- 
mation about research in adult edu- 
cation and hopes to stimulate re- 
search in the field. 

Last, but not least, were the two 
highly successful meetings arranged 
by C. C. Scarborough. For the 
meeting of State Adult Education 
Association Presidents, 22 officers 
from 19 states were present to dis- 
cuss mutual problems. The panel- 
ists were Frank Hawkes ( Massa- 
chusetts ), Edna Sommerfeld ( Mich- 
igan), DeForrest Shawley  (Illi- 
nois), and Richard Smith (Cali- 
fornia ). 

For the meeting of leaders of lo- 
cai Adult Education Councils, 13 
people from 11 Councils partic- 
ipated in the discussion led by A.C 
Nelson and Bernard Kashdan. 

The participants in both the State 
Association and the Local Council 
meetings were enthusiastic about 
the opportunity which the Confer- 
ence provided for studying mutual 
problems, and plan to continue next 
vear. 

The 1959 Chairman of the AEA 
Committee on Committees, Com- 
missions and Sections is Herbert 
Hunsaker, Purdue University. He 
will welcome suggestions from 
members for the formation of new 
special interest groups or for new 
activities of the present sections 
and groups. 

Reports on the Sections on Home 
and Family Life Education and 
Education for the Aging appear 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Adult Leadership 
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MDUCATION FOR AGING 


A Report of the Section Meetings on Aging 


By MARTIN TARCHER 


ys 70 sessions, keyed to the topics, 
“Organizing the Community for 
Education for Aging,” and * ‘Chart- 
ing the Future of Education for 
Aging,” were staged by the Section 
on Education for Aging at the 
Cincinnati Conference. Herbert C. 
Hunsaker, president-elect of the 
AEA, who is Professor of Adult Ed- 
ucation at Purdue University, and 
also president of the Indiana Adult 
Education Association, presided as 
Section chairman. The Section now 
has a membership of 426. 

Dr. Martin Tarcher, Secretary on 
Aging, for the Health and Welfare 
Council of Indianapolis, was elected 
chairman for this year. Other off- 
cers, named were Dr. Helen S. 
Wilson, Extension Specialist in 
Gerontology, University of New 
Ha mpshire, Vice-Chairman; and 
Rose Vainstein, public library spe- 
cialist, Office of Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Secretary. 

Dr. Wilma Donahue, Depart- 
ment of Gerontology, University of 
Michigan, presided at the opening 
panel discussion on “Organizing 
the Community for Education for 
Aging.” Participating were Mrs. 
Mary H. Little, Community Coun- 
cil for Aging, Comrhunity Health 
and Welfare Council of Cincinnati: 


MarTIN TARCHER is Secretary of 
Aging for the Health and Welfare 
Council of Indianapolis and Marion 
County, Indiana. At the recent AEA 
Conference he was named secretary 
of the Section on Education for Aging. 
Mr. Tarcher formerly was administra- 
tive assistant to Malcolm S. Knowles, 
then AEA’s Administrative Coordi- 
nator. 
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Dr. Hunsaker, and Clark Tibbitts, 
Assistant Director, Special Staff on 
Aging, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Washington, 
DS. 

In setting the stage for panel 
members, Dr. Dong eas gave a brief 
analysis of the developme nt of the 
Section, and of the general direc- 


tion of approaches to the problems 
of aging. 


Programs for Aged 

Discussing “Community Organi- 
zation for Aging in Cincinnati,” 
Mrs. Little e xple iined that the Coun- 
cil on Aging of the Cincinnati 
Health and Welfare Council did 
not attempt to establish and run 
formal programs. Rather, it was 
concerned with working with those 
individuals and community re- 
sources directly involved in pro- 
gramming for the aged. Thus, she 
described it as essentially a plan- 
ning body: determining needs, co- 
ordinating activities, encouraging 
program expansion and the inaugu- 
ration of new services, and creating 
an awareness of needs and activities 
through the media of public in- 
formation. M:z ajor action arms of 
the Council on Aging are a Com- 
mittee on Education and Public 
Information, a Recreation Com- 
mittee, and a Committee on Em- 
ployment. 


Mr. Hunsaker reported on “The 
Indiana Governors Conference on 
Aging.” He described the growth 
of the State Commission on Aging 
since its creation in 1955. The Com- 
mission has organized regional con- 
ferences in every section of the 
state, building up in each instance 
a core of leadership and a base for 


effective future action, he declared. 

As a result of the Commission’s 
efforts, he said that 22 counties now 
have programs for the aged, four of 
them utilizing full time profe ssional 
personnel. The climax of its ac- 
tivities was reached with the or- 
ganization of an annual Governor's 
conference and the holding of pub- 
lic hearings on such areas of aging 
as health, employme nt, and com- 
munity organizi ition. The Gover- 
nor’s conference, held in April, 
1958, attracted 400 participants. 

Out of the pre-conference plan- 
ning and of the discussion and de- 
bate of the conference hearings 
themselves, came a series of reso- 
lutions to be presented to the Indi- 
ana Legislature for action at its next 
session, Mr. Hunsaker reported. The 
resolutions were concerned with 
the provision of adequate resources 
for the Commission itself; the rais- 
ing of the maximum benefit permis- 
sible under Old Age Assistance; 
the reviewing of the outmoded 
concept of the County Home; 
the training of practical nurses and 
others for home care work with the 
aged. 

Clark Tibbitts reviewed “The 
White House Conference on Aging 
Act for 1961." This Act provides 
up to $15,000 to each state for pur- 
poses of planning for and sending 
representatives to a conference in 
Washington in 1931. The gover- 
nors of the states are soon to be 
invited to name agencies for the 
handling of these funds. 

Dr. Tibbitts urged that educators 
and educational organizations be- 
gin to plan now and assume a major 
planning role, and cited the efforts 
of the AEA in encouraging U.S. 
government officials to underwrite 
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und promote the White House 
Conterence 

On Monday the Section discussed 
Charting the Future of Education 
for the Aging” under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Hunsaker. Participants 
Helen S. Wilson, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire; Dr. 
H. Mason Atwood, Field Consult- 
ant, Bureau of Studies in Adult 
Indiana and Purdue 
Universities; and Dr. William H. 
Harlan, Sociology, 


Ohio University. 


were Mrs 


Education, 


Professon of 


Educating Volunteers 

Mrs. Wilson spoke on the “Edu- 
cation of Volunteers” and of the 
efforts in this direction at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. Here, 
75 to 80 volunteers sometimes travel 
$0 or 50 miles in subzero weather 
to one ot the 
training programs 

The experience in New Hamp- 
shire has demonstrated that  al- 
though there is a great need for 
volunteers to go into the com- 
munity to serve the aged, the 
volunteers must be carefully se- 
lected, trained and supervised, she 
reported. They must be taught the 
aims of the organization which they 
serve, their personal duties and re- 
sponsibilities, and the methods 
attaining the community resources 
available to them. 

Further, she indicated, they must 

e provided with a glossary of terms 
so that they will recognize such 
differences as those which exist be- 
tween home care and homemaking, 
friendly visiting and case work 
Finally, they must be made aware 
of their own limitations. Only with 
the proper education and guidance 
can volunteers be made to under- 
stand that their role is not to help 
the aged, but to help the aged to 
help themselves. She believes that 
this is the source of sense of dignity 
and value so necessary to the aged. 

Mrs. Wilson suggested that pro- 
fessionals, too, need training, espe- 
cially in the handling of volunteers. 
The pro's must learn to start the 
volunteers with assignments that 
will interest them; they must learn 
to match the right attitudes and 
skills to the right assignments, and 
to say “thank you,” when the job 


seven leadership 


is done. 
Dr. Atwood discussed the “Edu- 


Aging Individual.” It 
was his thesis that in the case of 
those who have already reached old 
age, the role of education is to help 
them to develop attitudes and ac- 
quire knowledge and skills that will 
enable them to cope with their 
problems. 

Little, he believes, is being done 
in this area, as We seem more con- 
cerned with doing things for the 
aged. For the aging adult who has 
not vet reached old age, the edu- 
cational role is to help the indi- 
vidual in planning for the future, 
so that at may avoid, or at least 


cation of the 


minimize, the problems now being 
faced by many older persons. 
Planning or preparation for retire- 
ment has been widely accepted by 
industry as one of its employee re- 


lations services, he observed. Labor, 
the church, the community and ed- 
ucational institutions have more re- 
cently assumed some responsibility. 

He held that most of the efforts 
thus far may be criticized on the 
basis of over-emphasizing econom- 
ics, of dealing with the general 
rather than with specific problems, 
of being too rigid to shift with 
changing circumstances and prob- 
lems, and of reaching too few indi- 
viduals. He thinks there is hope in 
the growing university interest in 
the planning of courses and insti- 
tutes, the training of professional 
and lay personnel, and the prepara- 
tion of materials. 

The Section meeting entered the 
home stretch with Dr. William H. 
Harlan’s paper on “The Training 
of the Professional Educator.” Dr. 
Harlan dealt with (1) the objectives 
of professional training in social 
gerontology; (2) the academic 
content of. professional training 
programs; (3) the facilities and 
support presently available for 
training; and (4) the need for 
trained main, 

He described the major objective 
of professional training as the de- 
velopment of professional type 
and level of knowledge, adopting 
something of the method and view- 
point of each of the behavioral 
sciences. 

The content of training, he said, 
should include an intensive, sys- 
tematic study of a body of special- 
ized _knowle dge, such as the bio- 
logical processes, psychological 


aspects and psychiatric problems of 
aging; the characteristics, compara- 
tive status and social problems of 
older persons; social attitudes to- 
ward aging; and professional or- 
ganizations, agencies, services and 
legislation. 

The program content also should 
aim to train the professional to rec- 
ognize and to cope with emotional 
reactions that any discussion on 
aging necessarily invites, Dr. Har- 
lan declared. Neither student nor 
teacher escape the aging process, 
he observed, and if an atmosphere 
of tree discussion of personal feel- 
ings, problems, and experience is 

0 prevail, the teacher must have 
an understanding of group dynam- 
ics, some knowle dge of group psy- 
chotherapy, and a sympathetic 
awareness of the emotions of the 
older person. 

In discussing facilities now avail- 
able for training, and the need for 
trained persons, Dr. Harlan pointed 
out that colleges and universities 
are sponsoring an increasing num- 
ber of texts and publications, credit 
courses, research training projects, 
permanent and summer institutes. 
Although these resources are still 
lagging far behind those of other 
fields of study, he said, they are 
somewhat more extensive than is 
generally realized. 

In conclusion, Dr. Harlan urged 
the AEA to undertike a three-point 
program: 

1. To attempt to estimete, from 
among its own membership, the 
probable need for professionally 
trained educators in the field of 
aging during the next 10 years. 

2: Fo give e ncouragement to the 
further developme nt of training 
programs in gerontology. 

3. Te sock as teachers of adult 
education courses in aging, those 
especially trained in this field. 

Three resolutions were drawn up 
for the consideration of the Dele- 
gate Assembly. The resolutions 
commend the authorization of the 
White House Conference Act. of 
1961; urge the increase of appro- 
priations to the States for confer- 
ence preparation; and pledge con- 
tinued AEA support of the Office 
of Education’s program of providing 
funds and resources for work in the 
area of aging—with suggestion that 
the program be expanded. 


Adult Leadership 
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By BARBARA WERTHEIMER 


NONE MORE WONDERFUL THAN MAN 


There is urgent need for skillful 


research into the purposes and 


scope of adult education 


a 

i Greeks put it well. Sophocles, 
for example, once said that of all 
the many wonders in the world 
“none is more wonderful than man.” 


What could make a more exciting 
subject for research than man and 
his continuing education? Exciting 
it may be, but the need for re- 
search in the field of adult educa- 
tion remains acute and painful, as 
outlined so eloquently by Homer 
Kempfer in the June 1958 issue of 
Aputtr LEADERSHIP. 

One can acquire the techniques 
of research, but more than that is 
needed. Good research is a result 
of an attitude of mind, a critical 
eve, a questing and a seeking soul. 

Sir Francis Bacon has given what 
may well be the classic definition 
of the qualities a man needs for 
good research. In all humility, of 
course, he describes himself! He 
says: “... a mind at once discursive 
enough to seize resemblances, and 
steady enough to distinguish differ- 
ences; a mind eager in search, 
patient of doubt, fond of medita- 
tion, slow to assert. ready to recon- 
sider, careful to dispose and_ set 
in order; not carried away either 
by love of novelty or by admira- 
tion of antiquity, and hating every 
kind of imposture; a mind, there- 
fore, especially framed for the study 
and pursuit of truth.” 


BarRBARA WERTHEIMER has for the 
last 12 years worked in the national 
education department of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica, as an assistant national education 
director. Presently she is doing re- 
search and working toward a master’s 
degree in adult education. 


January, 1959 


Yes, the need for data and statis- 
tics in adult education is great, the 
demand for clear definition steadily 
increasing. 

In a field in which there is a 
limited amount of intensive re- 
search being done, it becomes 
doubly important to set our sights 
high and to take a careful look at 
so.ae of the qualities which a re- 
searcher in adult education should 
have. His work will have to stand 
up under critical scrutiny, and he 
will be helping to lead the way in 
establishing adult education as an 
area in which recognized and sig- 
nificant research not only needs to 
be done, but can be done. 


Certainly the researcher should 
like his work; but he must combine 
qualities of accuracy, concentra- 
tion, and good sense with a passion 
for tacts and a cautiousness of 
statement. He must aim at a vision 
which is unbiased and at the same 
time sees the interrelatedness of 
things. 

Leonard Bernstein helps us see 
that the researcher must also be an 
artist. Writing in Atlantic Monthly 
he says: “We bumble. We imitate 
scientific method in our attempts 
to explain magic phenomena by 
fact. forces. mass, energy. But we 
simply can’t explain human reaction 
to these phenomena. Science can 
explain thunderstorms, but can it 
explain the fear with which people 
react to them? And even if it can. 
somehow, how does science ex- 
plain the sense of glory we feel 
in a thunderstorm, break down this 
sense of glory into its parts? Three 
parts electrical stimulation, one part 
aural excitement, one part visual ex- 
citement, four parts identification- 


feelings with the beyond, two 
parts adoration of almighty forces 
—an impossible cocktail.” 

What methodology should we 
seek in adult education research? 
Why are we so concerned with re- 
search method? 


Educational Research Is New 


Although most people might not 
think of it as so, research in edu- 
cation is new in the twentieth 
century, as is the attempt to apply 
the scientific method to it. In the 
early part of this century, the 
energies of most researchers went 
to developing instruments of meas- 
urement and procedures for col- 
lecting data. The next 20 years saw 
a rapid expansion of research, and 
from 1935 on, a new critical atti- 
tude toward the methodology of 
educational research developed. 

From a review of the literature 
in the field, research problems se- 
lected in adult education often 
seem to have been superficial. Per- 
haps it is because the area under 
study has not been researched sufh- 
ciently before the problem was 
delineated. Perhaps the problem 
area was not pursued long enough 
tor the researcher to get a feel of 
the total situation. 

It may have been the failure of 
researchers to plan groups of studies 
in advance so that each research 
project can contribute to a totality. 
Often the project does not run for 
a long enough period of time to 
make the results meaningful. There 
is frequent criticism of a lack of 
exact definitions. 

In adult education research we 
seem to need a set of standards 


Continued on page 21 
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GOALS OF THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION 


ow a voluntary health organization 
How luntary healt} ranization 


prepares to undertake two new projects 


a 

, National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, for more than 20 
vears identified solely with polio, 
last July announced a greatly ex- 
panded program in a wis field of 
health. A whole new concept of 
operation was embodied. Under 
its new name, The National Foun- 
dation. this voluntary agency is to 
force tor 
medical research, patient care and 
professional education, with the 
Hexibility to attack new health 
problems as they arise. It was 
suggested that 
already extending far beyond polio, 
might eventually lead The Na- 
tional Foundation into disease areas 


become an organized 


research findings. 


not now foreseen. 
is taking 
on new goals, beginning in 1959. 
Continuing its familiar role in 
polio, it will enter the fields of 
arthritis and birth detects ( congen- 
ital malformations), while pursu- 
ing studies, already underway, in 
virus diseases and disorders of the 
central nervous system. 

To the public, so long accus- 
tomed to a “polio foundation.” this 
was a radical change. indeed. And 
there was no precedent. No other 
large-scale voluntary agency had 
achieved its goal to the point where 
it could extend its program to new 
problems. There Was ho compar- 
able experience on which to rely 

On what. then, did The 


The organization now 


Nation: al 


Dorotuy S. Vickery, of the Division 
of Scientific and Health Information 
of The National Foundation, describes 
the current objectives and aims of her 
rganization, which formerly operated 
as the National Foundation for In- 
funtile Paralysis with funds from the 
March of Dimes campaign 
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Foundation base its confidence that 
the public would understand and 
support a program so broad and 
difficult of definition? 


The National Foundation’s his- 
story pointed to several daring ven- 
tures. To test the Salk vaccine, 
it had conducted an unprecedented 
field trial on the assumption, 
proved correct, that thousands 
parents would enter their children. 
And to get the vaccine into millions 
of arms without delay, it had taken 
a “ealculated risk” with nine million 
dollars of March of Dimes money 
by ordering quantities of the vac- 
cine before it was proved effective. 
Were these successful ventures 
enough to assure The National 
Foundation that it could under- 
take larger challenges? 

Without discounting the advan- 
tages of building on success, the 
organization did not predicate its 
future on these achievements alone. 
In fact. consideration of a new 
program began long before. As 
early as 1952. when America was 
experiencing its worst polio epi- 
demic, results from the laboratory 
of Dr. Jonas E. Salk suggested 
that a successful vaccine might be 
achieved. 

It appeared even then that the 
fight against polio, while far from 
finished, would become, in due 
time, unmistakably a winning fight. 
When this was a reality, what of 
The National Foundation? Should 
it finish the polio job and close up 
shop? Or should it turn to new 
and greater projects, as many in- 
terested citizens urged—and if so, 
in what direction? 

In the intervening years, scores 
of people were consulted, and 
scores of suggestions and varying 
opinions were received from pro- 


By DOROTHY S. VICKERY 


tessional and lay people. Experts 
in many fields generously gave time 
and thought to what should or 
could be done. Discussions took 
place with psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, medical researchers, general 
practitioners and public he alth off- 
cials. Conferences were held with 
social scientists in Michigan, Chi- 
cago and New York. Yet, the deci- 
sion could not come entirely from 
this level. 

As time went on, it became clear 
that there was need of depth atti- 
tude studies of the public, espe- 
cially March of Dimes contributors 
and National Foundation volun- 
teers. so that the c capabilities and 
potentials of the organization might 
be judged more objectively. 

Two major nationwide studies 
were made, one by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion at 
Princeton, N. J., and the other by 
the Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search at Columbia University. Al- 
though the studies were made sep- 
arately, the two organizations con- 
cerned worked together in prepar- 
ing and analyzing the results. Still 
other research organizations — re- 
viewed and approved the studies 
and their conclusions. The studies 
were designed to give a clear pic- 
ture of the interest and continuing 
support that could be expected 
from the general public and Na- 
tional Foundation key volunteers. 


epenernas 


Three Areas of Agreement 
The studies were in essential 
agreement on three major points: 
l. The National Foundation 
probably could continue in the field 
of polio alone for a number of years 
and still receive sufficient support. 
2. The National Foundation ap- 
peared to be the strongest volun- 
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tary health organization in the 
country. 
ee 


3. If it retained the unique fea- 
tures of its operation, it probably 
could undertake successful expan- 
sion on a small or large scale into 
other health activities. 


Since the purpose of this article 
is to relay the techniques used so 
far in interpreting the new pro- 
gram, we will not go into all the 
reasons why it was ‘chosen: As far 
as the broad concept is concerned, 
medical authorities agree that the 
great health problems are no longer 
the diseases believed to be due to 
single causes; rather, they are the 
problems that involve multiple 

causation and so require a broader 
attack. The National Foundation’s 
studies revealed that its supporters 
were not as polio-centered as had 
been thought. 

As to the choice of arthritis and 
birth defects, these are major 
health problems which threaten 
millions of families, and which cry 
out for a powerfully organized at- 
tack to find their solutions. More- 
over, The National Foundation’s 
program in basic research is al- 
ready related to the problems of 
birth defects, while its patient aid 
and professional education — pro- 
grams involve techniques of care 
and rehabilitation now used in the 
treatment of both arthritis and 
birth defects. 

Prior to public announcement of 
the new program, orientation meet- 
ings with staff personnel were held. 
Headqui urters staff and field per- 
sonnel were briefed by the medical 
and research departments. 

A report to the Board of Trus- 
tees was the basic document for 
study. This report was later mailed 
to the 3,100 county ch: upters of The 
National Foundation, the entire 
roster of phy sicians in this country, 
and to dozens of professional or- 
ganizations, societies and_ friends 
and supporters of The National 
Foundation. 

Also, prior to the public an- 
nouncement, a cross-section of vol- 
unteers, representing a geographic 

sampling from chapters large and 
small, was brought in for consalte- 
tion. 

The program was announced to 
the media through a broad-gauged 
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conference attended by over 100 
representatives of the daily press, 
magazines, science writers, and in- 
formation directors in various 
health fields. The reporters were 
supplied with background informa- 
tion, including material on how 
the medical program of The Na- 
tional Foundation has inevitably 
led beyond polio. 


Television Program 

The press conference was fol- 
lowed by a closed-circuit television 
program broadcast in 52 cities to 
those associated with National 
Foundation chapters. Reporters 
were invited to the studio to inter- 
view the participants and to take 
pictures after the telecast. 

The hour-long telecast was 
chosen as the most effective way to 
reach key volunteers across the 
country with the first explanation 
of the new program. Also invited 
in each city were medical special- 
ists, government health officials, lay 
organizations, writers and other 
representatives of the media. Basil 
O'Connor, president of The Na- 
tional Foundation, presided, as- 
sisted by a scientific panel. The 
panel included Dr. Herman E. Hil- 
leboe, president of the Association 
of State and Territorial Health 
Officers; Dr. Jonas E. Salk, devel- 
oper of the polio vaccine; Dr. Jessie 
Wright, prominent orthopedist and 
physiologist: Dr. Walter Bauer, pio- 
neer in the study of rheumatic 
diseases; Dr. Frank L. Horsfall, 
Jr.. vice president and_physician- 
in-chief of the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research; and Dr. 
Steward H. Clifford, president of 
the American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
gave her comments on the growth 
of The National Foundation since 
its founding by her husband, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, at the White House 
in 1938. 

The telecast was made visual by 
slides and live scenes to show vol- 
unteers how an infant with con- 
genital malformations looks, and 
how a child with painful, crippling 
arthritis is treated. Each program 
was followed by a question and 
answer period. Across the country 
50 to 90 per cent of volunteers 
attended, some in the West driving 


many hundreds of miles to reach 
the telecast city. 

In September, a series of con- 
ferences were held in New York 
City with state representatives of 
The National Foundation, state ad- 
visors on women’s activities, March 
of Dimes campaign directors of 
public relations, and reprcsenta- 
tives of a number of men’s and 
women’s service organizations, who 
through the years have _partici- 
pated in The National Foundation’s 
program. 

How to interpret the new pro- 
gram was a major concern at these 
conferences. The educational 
period before the January March 
of Dimes would be short, and the 
only period in which to create 
unde rstanding, not only of the im- 
mediate objectives of the new pro- 
gram, but of the new kind of health 
organization The National Founda- 
tion was in process of becoming. 
was a matter of weeks. 


Workshops for Volunteers 


During October and November, 
a team of headquarters staff per- 
sonnel visited 15 cities to conduct 
two-day workshops for key volun- 
teers. It was heartening ‘that at- 
tendance was 25 per cent higher 
than at precampaign workshops of 
previous years. More younger faces 
were among them—new volunteers 
recently re cruited. Others were vol- 
unteers of long-standing, some of 
them vet to be convince 1d that the v 
ought to stav on. 

A good sprinkling of teen-agers 
indicated that involvement of this 
age group in The National Founda- 
tion’s health program was gaining 
momentum. 

These volunteers knew in a gen- 
eral way that the voluntary organ- 
ization of their choice was ente ring 
a new program, but large numbers 
of them did not vet understand its 
details. Although a barrage of ma- 
terials had been sent out, many of 
these failed to reach all members 


of the chapters and, because of 


summer vacations, many had not 
read them thoroughly. 

After two days of talks, films 
and discussions, they went away 


enthusiastic about the new program 
anxious to stay with it. Their plan 
was, as soon as they returned home 
to make sure all members of their 
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chapters understood the program 
then their friends in other organ- 
izations, then the general public 

These and 
will continue to need, a good deal 
of help in choosing words and sym 
bols to get the program 
Some of the medical terms present 
stumbling blocks. In birth defects, 
a delicate subject at best, The 
National Foundation initially will 
limit patient aid to three central 
nervous system involvements: spina 
bifida, encephalocele, and 2 gp 
cephalus. Volunteers had read « 
heard these words, but thev re- 
jected them. They will use instead: 
open spine, cleft skull and water- 
on-the-brain. In time, the correct 
medical terminology may creep 
into the public's voc: ibul: ury, but 
currently, the most graphic terms 
must be used. 

Contact with the media in the 
various cities also turned up some 
unawareness of the new program, 


volunteers needed, 


across. 


although press coverage following 
the July announcement had been 
good. When the program was ex- 
plained again to the working press 
in face-to-face interviews, their in- 
terest mounted. 

If anything has been learned 
from this experience in adult edu- 
cation, it is that people in general 


cannot grasp a new concept in 
“whole cloth.” Thev haven't the 
time or motivation to put thei: 


minds to it all at once. They must 
be approached first on something 
an intellectual level, 
shown aspects of the program in a 


less than and 
personal, dramatic and visual way. 
Piece by piece, The National 
Foundation’s concept of broad 
health services probably will fall 
into place, especially when it is 
possible to announce new research 
developments which give promise 
of even more important achieve- 
ments than the Salk vaccine. 


Three Faces of Crippling 

Following this principle, the 1959 
March of Dimes campaign is focus- 
ing on “The Three Faces of Crip- 
pling.” represented by children 
afflicted with polio, arthritis and 
birth defects. It is interesting to 
note that the subject of birth de- 
fects has stirred the most interest, 
possibly because arthritis is so 
much better known. 
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Here is a great opportunity to 
break through the superstition and 
stigma which has surrounded the 
child and the family afflicted with 
congenital malformations. As more 
and more people can be induced to 
face this problem much more can 
be done about it. It is hard to 
remember that not so many years 
ago, polio was a hushed and neg- 
lected subject 

At this time the well-known 
March of Dimes “trademark” is the 
vehicle for carrying The National 
Foundation’s new health informa- 
tion into homes. Each volunteer 
in the Mother's March will give a 
message to contributors from door 
to door. This method of health edu- 
cation once proved very effective. 
Distribution of vaccine intorma- 
tion through the marching mothers 
brought an upsurge in vaccina- 
tions two years ago. The results 
may not be as spe sctacular in 1959, 
but perhaps a new corps of word- 
of-mouth interpreters will be estab- 
lished to start people talking about 
what this new program of The 
National Foundation is all about. 


None More Wonderful 
Continued from page 207 

which could be generally accept- 
able and applicable. Methodology, 
for example, should include care- 
ful, logical analysis of the problem. 
isolating it from other problems. 
There should be clear definitions 
of terms and concepts as well as 
of statistical units and measures. 

A thorough collection of pertinent 
data is needed, classified and ex- 
pressed in quantitatiy e terms when- 
ever possible. We need more rigor- 
ous statistical procedure for 
summarizing data and more care- 
ful statements of conclusions, in 
precise terms. And blessed is the 
researcher who combines the gift 
ot skillful interpretation with an 
ability to write clearly! 

Researchers may do a careful job 
and vet go wrong in the evaluation 
of their material. For example, it 
is often hard to determine what 
cases should be admitted to a par- 
ticular study. The researcher tries 
to have these cases represent fac- 
tors he is studying and the universe 
he is describing, and he observes 
them over as wide a range as pos- 
sible; still it is not easy to assess. 


Without intending it, unrepre- 
sentative may be selected. 
Good sampling technique helps, but 
there is the danger of interpreting 
results too broadly. Any lack of 
uniformity should be analyzed. 

Finally, there is, of course, the 
danger that our much-needed re- 
searchers stand too much in awe 
of the demands which good re- 
search and its interpretation make 
upon them. Douglas Scates sums 
up this problem in a few well- 
chosen words: “The mature research 
worker knows the dangers, recog- 
nizes the hazards, appraises care- 
fully the difficulties, and in full 
realization of the uncertainties, em- 
ploys the currently approved tech- 
niques, and mode stly but hopefully 
reports his findings.” 

The challenge. to adult educa- 
tion today is to understand. For we 
who are now adult must make de- 
cisions which will affect the entire 
future of all men, everywhere. One 
way in which we can rise to meet 
this challenge lies in skillful re- 
search. Only as we know more 
about the purposes and scope of 
work in adult education can we 
help to develop the field intelli- 
gently. If through good research, 
wisely directed, our present effec- 
tiveness is assessed, our plans for 
the future must surely benefit. The 
research in this field is waiting to 
be done. . 

Let us open the door to the re- 
searcher and treat him kindly! He 
can help us better to understand 
ourselves and our work, and the 
direction in which we are heading. 
And that is where we must begin. 


cases 


Graduate Fellowships 

\pplications are being accepted 
by the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare, Office of Ed- 
ucation, for fellowships to students 
accepted for study in the academic 
vear, 1959-60 in approved graduate 
programs. There will be 1,000 fel- 
lowships awarded. Stipends nor- 
mally will run for three vears, with 
$2,000 for the first year, $2,200 for 
the second and $2,400 for the third. 
plus $400 for each year for each 
dependent. Approve d graduate pro- 
grams are intended to promote a 
wider geographical distribution of 
training for college or university 
level teachers. 


Adult Leadership 
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Better Education for Families 
Continued from page 199 


In the beginning the Education 
Committee spent a good deal of 
time in familiarizing itself with the 
work of its various members. As 
would be expected this was not an 
easy job. Although many of 
knew each other indiv idually, we 
had to learn to work together as 
a group. There was the usual feel- 
ing on our part that we had _ to 
prote ct our own agency ’s program, 
but gradually, as we became more 
familiar with each other's work, 
this was replaced by a feeling of 
mutual respect. We came to realize 
that each of us had something spe- 
cial to offer because of the nature 
of the discipline which we repre- 
sented, but that this became en- 
riched as we saw areas of common 
interests where a kind of cross-fer- 
tilization could take place as we 
shared our knowledge with each 
other. 

When this kind of understanding 
was reached, we were able to trans- 
late it into action which we feel 
really benefitted our community. 
Here are some of the things we 
did, which you may find of interest, 
and which our panel may want 
to discuss more fully. 


A Clearinghouse 
The Mental Health Council be- 


came the clearinghouse to whom 
we could all refer requests for 
discussion leaders. The executive 
secretarv of that organization took 
responsibility for meeting many of 
these requests, but was also free 
to call on other qualified people 
to handle them. 

As these requests were met, the 
committee became aware of the 
interest of the people who acted 
as leaders in getting together to 
discuss common problems and to 
increase their skills. Because of this, 
we arranged three institutes—one 
in June 1956, one in January 1957, 
and one in October 1957. At the 
first meeting we arranged to show 
a film illustrating the ways in which 
group participation might be en- 
couraged. This was followed by a 
buzz session, and discussion ot 
some of the problems which many 
of us had faced as leaders in 
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handling difficult questions which 
group members may raise. 

The participants in this meeting 
were asked if they were interested 
in future meetings and, if so, what 
subjects they would like to have 
discussed. They indicated an inter- 
est in examining the validity of 
three approaches democratic. lais- 
sez-faire and autocratic—in working 
with discussion groups. At our 
meeting in January 1957, we 
planned’ a program around this re- 
quest, and again we used a film, 
a buzz session, a discussion of the 
three approaches by a panel of 
three members who had had wide 
experience in leading discussion 
groups. 

The third of these meetings was 
focused on group interaction, as 
this had been the subject for which 
there had been the greatest num- 
ber of requests. A number of tech- 
niques that can be used in getting 
sound group participation were 
demonstrated at this meeting. 

Throughout its existence, mem- 
bers of the Education Committee, 
at the request of the Films & Re- 
cording Center, have met with the 
Center staff to screen mental health 
and child development films and 
help decide whether they would be 
appropriate for the libr: ury to buy. 


The Films & Recording Center 
suggested and helped us work out 

program demonstrating the use 
of films, and film discussion for 
PTA programs. This was verv well 
received and we believe that it is 
an excellent way of familiarizing 
the community with this kind of 
educational program. The Films & 
Recording Center also worked out 
an attractive flyer for distribution 
to the PTAs describing the service 
given jointly by the library and 
the Mental Health Council in the 
use of child development and men- 
tal health films. 


The Education Committee has 
always had deep conviction about 
the value of working with other 
people who have responsibility for 
education of children and parents. 
Because of this, we were very 
pleased to meet the request of the 
Supervisor of Health Education of 
the Cincinnati Public Schools to 
conduct an institute for teachers of 
health education in the fall of 1957. 


At this institute, the teachers out- 
lined the questions on which they 
most desired assistance. The dis- 
cussion of these was most interest- 
ing and we think helpful, not only 
to “them, but to us, in familiarizing 
us with the problems which they 
face in carrying out their job. 
This year the Mental Health 
Council was asked by the Preschool 
Education Council, the organiza- 
tion of the Nursery School Teachers 
of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, 
to arrange a series of six sessions 
aimed at giving them the oppor- 
tunity to examine and discuss the 
way in which family relationships 
affect the child, and his early school 
adjustment. This group feels strong- 
ly its responsibility for he ‘Iping 
the parent form a positive attitude 
about his role in the child’s adjust- 
ment to school. It is interested in 
learning more about the ways in 
which this can be brought about. 
The response has been excellent. 
and the enrollment has required that 
three separate groups be set up. 
These are a few of the ways in 
which the Mental Health Educa- 
tion Committee has met its charge. 
Working together for the benefit 
of the community is one of the 
most rewarding experiences that 
anvone can have. But more im- 
portant than the rewards that 
accrue to those of us who are 
engaged in family life education 
is the knowle dge that the well- 
being of the total community can 
be improved if we work together 
on an adult education program that 
really results in better family life. 


Section Newsletter 


The Home and Family Lite Sec- 
tion has prepared a newsletter for 
section members giving a report 
of their two programs presented 
November 9 and 10 in Cincin- 
nati at the time of the Annual 
Adult Education Association Con- 
ference. The newsletter will be 
mailed in February to members. 
Others who are interested may ob- 
tain a copy by writing to the sec- 
retarv, Miss Leone Ann Heuer, 
Director Money Management In- 
stitute, Household Finance Cor- 
poration, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 


1, Illinois. 
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Adult Education or Recreation? 
Continued from page 193 


transter of learning. These ele- 
ments exist naturally in most leisure 
activities. 

First, the individual participates 
because he is motivated. Motiva- 
tion arouses bodily movement, di- 
regulates effort toward 


certain goal, and is determined by 


rects O1 


persons experience. 
In recreation, the drive toward 
participation stems from enjoyment 
and pleasures either anticipated or 
emanating immediately from the 
activity itself; while in adult edu- 
cation, teachers have recognized 
that many students have other in- 
terests to motivate them 
that of acquiring information. The 
chance to meet and make friends, 
to get away from the 
discover and develop their latent 
talents are a few of these other 
interests 

Second, a good learning context 
as structured in the educational 
process depends upon understand- 
ing. The individual must compre- 
hend clearly what he is about in 
order to progress and to perform 
at capacity. Understanding de- 
pends upon the opportunities tor 
exploration and investigation which 
are afforded the learner or partici- 
pant. In addition, the opportunity 
to reflect and think through the 
process further aids the individual 
to comprehend. In fact, it is com- 
mon for many people to think 
reflectively about their leisure pur- 
suits far more than about routine- 
work duties and other less creative 
tasks of everyday living. 
therefore, may become a time for 
continuous exploration, adventure. 
and eventual understanding of prob- 
lems and projects which people in- 
vestigate. 


besides 


house, or to 


Leisure. 


Third, the educative process de- 
pends upon achievement by the 
participants. Achievement in this 
respect refers to gaining sufficient 
insight or a mental grasp of the 
undertaking to insure success. In 
other words, the barriers along the 
way toward accomplishment are 
devised so that an individual over- 
comes each hurdle as he progresses 
toward complete achievement. In 
recreation, and in many 
in adult education, 


) instances 
the individual 
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pi articip: ites during his tree time at 
his own pace, snd furthermore, he 
sets his own level of achievement. 
If the completed task satisfies him, 
he is content and no one necessarily 
evaluates his project or requires 
him to repeat his performance. 
Fourth is the importance of trans- 
fer in the educational process. 
Adult education and recreation 
comprise an untold number ot 
activities in which people partici- 
pate. Many of the skills and knowl- 
edges useful in one activity may be 
applie ‘d in other similar pursuits. 


In the educational setting, two 
emphases relating to adult educa- 
tion and recreation should be 
stressed and correlated. First, to 
be complete, the education of peo- 
ple includes learning which applies 
to the use of leisure as well 
vocational purposes. Success lies 

developing understandings and 
appreciations, but not in regulatory 
restrictions. 

Second, education should insure 
a voluntary offering which by ex- 
ample reinforces concepts about 
leisure participation. In some in- 
stances this places an added _pro- 
gram responsibility upon the edu- 
cators. On the other hand, it means 
that schools should help other agen- 
cies to coordinate their efforts to 
serve people better, regardless of 
their status. 

The future of adult education 
and recreation depends initially 
upon the acceptance of the leisure 
setting as an excellent medium for 
carrying on the learning process. 
The inherent motivation, the op- 
portunity for understanding and 
reflective thinking, the chance for 
success or achievement, and the 
possible transfer or use of skills or 
knowledge in other situations all 
combine to make worthwhile leisure 
activities a challenge to any edu- 

cational venture. As educators be- 
come more familiar with this less 
formal field, their ability to use 
recreation as another means for 
achieving educational goals will be 
reflected in the manner in which 
educational experiences are pre- 
sented and the way leisure is used. 
With this type of approach, educa- 
tion for the full life—leisure and 
vocational—becomes a real possi- 
bility. 


as to, 


Folklore of Workshops 


Continued from page 188 


15. Every workshop must stim- 
ulate the individual to examine his 
intra-personal self in order to better 
understand inter-personal relation- 
ships. 

16. Workshop staff must iden- 
tify as members of the group. 

17. Workshop staff members 
have available and must apply a 
universal pattern of professional 
rules and behavior, e.g., always calm 
and accepting. 

18. The democratic nature of 
the workshop precludes participants 
receiving grades on their perform- 
ance and process. 

19. Every workshopper before 
returning home must be able to 
use the professional jargon of the 
workshop way of learning. gue m5 
a 


It needs to be made clear that tis 


the authors are strongly sympa- © : pos 
thetic to the workshop way of * Dis 
learning. The preceding are per- Xi 
sonal observations of practices in } Mis 
perhaps a hundred educational cre 
affairs called workshops. We have ‘ me 
ourselves too often subscribed to eS of i 
some of the folkwavys-folklore in ( 
workshops in which we have served " ” 
> « 


as staff members. 


, é left 

These are practices which do not hee Afri 
appear in all workshops but are ae of | 
prevalent enough to raise questions, | os 
to suggest the at they should not be ‘Bes oF 
accepted at face value on every ee edu 
occasion. In short, they should not ha him 


ton 
yet become ritualized shibboleths. ae 


E uxpe rimentation—to sav nothing of R 
research—still is needed before the ng tive 
“Newtonian” law of workshops is _ 
written. sont 
This brings us back to Boniface edu 
O. Witherspoon. He may be a bit 
unusual, perhaps not the typical! 
workshopper. But are workshops 
only for conformists, or for those 
less than one standard deviation 
from the mean? If the Wither- 
spoons are harmed in any way, or 
have negative experiences, if ‘they 
fail to make the growth possible 


in a truly Seveiiidle learning cli- 


mate, then the time has come to 

re-examine the fledgling, but de- befo 
manding, folklore which so often ; ne 
governs the workshops they attend. : in C 


Adult Leadership 
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Who Is Who 


EpNa SOMMERFELD, AEA’s secretary 
this last year, who has just completed 
a term of office as a member of the 
Executive Committee, has resigned her 
position as Supervisor of the Northern 
District of Cooperative Extension, Mich- 
igan State University, to accept a posi- 
tion at Pennsylvania State University. 
Miss Sommerteld assumes a newly- 
created position at Penn State—that of 
Assistant Dean for Continuing Education 
and professor of economics in the College 
of Home Economics. 

Cyrit Houre, Protessor of Education 
at the University of Chicago, and a mem- 
ber of AEA’s Executive Committee, has 
left for a two-month study-survey In 
Africa. He will travel under the auspices 
of the Wniversity’s African Study Pro- 
gram, which is supported by a special 
grant. Dr. Houle will survey extramural 
work of the University and other adult 
education activities. His trip will take 
him to Ghana, Basutoland, The Federa- 
tion of Southern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda. 

Rutu E. Sauvey, who has been execu- 
tive assistant in the division of teacher 
education, City College, New York, for 
the last six vears, has been named _per- 
sonnel coordinator for the board of higher 
education of New York City. 

Martin Tarcuer, formerly administra- 
tive assistant to Malcolm Knowles on 
the AEA staff, now is Secretary on Aging 
of the Health and Welfare Council of 
Indianapolis and Marion County, In- 
diana. Dr. Tarcher has been named 
Chairman of the Section on Education 
tor Aging. 

Paut SuHears, Director of Extension 
at the University of California, will spend 
four months during the spring on an 
adult education mission to Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Rospert J]. Buakevy, Vice President of 
The Fund for Adult Education, spoke 
before the annual meeting of the Council 
of Chief State School Officers meeting 
in Chicago on November 11 on the sub- 
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ject “Responsibility of State Governments 
for Adult Education.” 

C. Scorr Fiercuer, President of The 
Fund for Adult Education, has been 
appointed to the National Advisory Com- 
mittee to assist the Office of Education 
in conducting intensive research into 
more effective use of newer educational 
media—TV, radio, motion pictures and 
tape recordings. This is the first of any 
of the Advisory Committees to be named 
under the new National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. 

FRANKLIN Bacon, JR. has resigned 
from the Division of Extension and Gen- 
eral Studies of the University ot Virginia 
to become Assistant Director of the Vir- 
ginia Council on Health and Medical 
Care. 

At the Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults, Harry Mruver has 
been given the new position of Assist- 
ant Director for Research. James 
Wuirete is now Assistant Director for 
Operations. GrorGe DatGNeauLtT has 
joined the staff as Research Associate 


Seminars and Institutes 


The General Extension Division of 
Florida in cooperation with Florida State 
University, Chipola Junior College, and 
the Florida Council of Churches is con- 
ducting a series of five one-day institutes 
on “The Church and the Senior Citizen.” 
The institutes are designed to assist 
clergymen and other church and com 
munity workers in the development ot 
educational activities for older adults 

At Indiana University, an “Institut 
in Adult Religious Education” is sched- 
uled for January with a second series 
scheduled for April. The program is 
designed for professional workers, mem- 
bers of the clergy, and lay people con- 
cerned with adult religious education 
The curriculum of the course is based 
on the recent book by Paul Bergevin and 
John Mckinley, Design for Adult Educa- 
tion in the Church. 

“Workshop for Administrators of Pub- 
lic School Adult Education” will be 
offered next summer by The University 
of Chicago. Cyril O. Houle, Professor 
of Education at the University, will direct 
the Workshop which will be held from 
June 29 through July 17. The Workshop 
is designed for directors and staff mem- 
bers of public school adult education 
programs and will be concerned with 
both theoretical and practical aspects of 
the work. Course credit is available for 
those who wish it. 


Meeting of National Leaders 


On December 1, Arthur Flemming 
Secretary of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. held an 
all-day meeting of leaders of national 
organizations “related to the Office of 


Education through their interest in 
elementary and secondary education.” 
Lawrence G. Derthick, Commissioner of 
Education, extended President Philip 
Klein of AEA and E. D. Goldman of 
NAPSAE invitations to participate in 
the conference. The meeting provided an 
opportunity for representatives ot about 
50 national organizations to present 
recommendations to the Department in 
the areas of their particular interests. 


New Home for NAPSAE 


During the first part of January the 
National Association of Public School 
Adult Educators will move into its offices 
in the new NEA Center. NAPSAE will 
occupy space allotted to the NEA’s Divi- 
sion of Adult Education Service. For 
the past year, NAPSAE_ has occupied 
temporary headquarters in the New 
Colonial Building, one block away from 
the NEA building. It is expected that 
all offices will be relocated within the 
NEA building shortly after the first of 
the vear. 

The formal dedication of the building 
will be held on February 8, 9, and 10, 
1959. The spring meeting of the NAPSAE 
Board will be held in Washington at 
the NEA Center on February 11 and 12, 
making it possible for NAPSAE. to be 
represented by _ its Board of Directors 
at the time of the dedication of the new 
NEA Center 


Federal Fund Applications 


The U. S. Office of Education is now 
considering applications for Federal funds 
to support rese arch projects in educa- 
tional television, radio, motion pictures, 
and related communications media. 

The National Defense Education Act 
authorizes three million dollars for the 
first vear, and five million dollars for 
each of the three succeeding years to 
support research in these areas. An 
initial appropriation of $500,000 was 
made to get the program under way 
Dr. Roy M. Hall, Assistant Commissioner 
for Research, reported that procedures 
for fund applications are now being pre- 
During the time required for 
their completion applications tor rese¢ arch 
grants or contracts mav be made by 
letter or on the form now utilized bv the 
Cooperative Rese arch Program. 

Inquiries concerning the new res¢ arch 
program should be sent to the Director 
Communications Media Research Pro- 
gram, Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Wash 
ington 25, D. > 


pared. 


World of Ideas TV Program 


“World of Ideas” a new 30-minute TV 
program, will be launched by CBS Jan- 
uarv 18. This series of 13 seminars, using 
Socratic dialogue techniques, will feature 
Dr. Charles Frankel of Columbia Uni- 
versitv. There will be a studio audience 
of 48. It is hoped that the program will 
stimulate formation of study groups 
throughout the countrv. AEA members 
may well take the lead in forming such 


groups 
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Share Your Ideas 
that most fall programs have been 
nder if you u uld pause 
what new experiences 
ed through The Post. Did 
im i 1m successful 
ut that neu 


] 
rk out? 


] 
i 


esigne d t 


st 
sted on new and signifi- 


ourses, techniques and 


better for pre selyting 


this column appears bi-monthly, 

idline for the March issue will be 

January 15. But, don’t wait for a dead 

line, send your information whenever pos- 

Copt should be sent to Walter 

Gray, Jr., Director, Community Work- 
shop, Oklahoma City Libraries 


Group Study at Wisconsin 

Recent deve lopme nts at hash onsin Uni- 
versity show that the traditional method 
of corresponde nce study can be modified 
to meet successfully the needs of indi- 
viduals in groups. This modified ap- 
proach, called Group Study to distinguish 


lass or re gular correspondence 


udy, has been tried experimentally for 
several years. Authorities there report 
that the method, de signed for small 
groups of from six to 15 persons, has 
been entirely successful, and that there is 
mounting indication that it will be used 
increasingly in the future. This group 
thod seems to combine in a unique 


it from ¢ 
t 
t 


s 


the advantages of correspondence 
as an individual method of learn- 
ind the advantages of group and 

disc ussion € xpe riences 
Flexibility in this method is also indi- 
cated since it apparently can be a fairly 
formal method, involving periodic instruc- 
tion by a visiting teacher in addition to 
correspond nce work, or it can be quite 
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informal, serving a group, only one of 
whose members is an actual registered 
student. 

Further information may be obtained 
from C. A. Wedemeyer, University of 
Wisconsin, or by consulting the univer- 
sity’s 1957-58 catalogue of correspond- 
ence courses, pp. 4-7. 


Red Cross Research Program 


The American National Red Cross re- 
ports that its Disaster Services undertook 
a research program recently. In prepara- 
tion for this project, a one-week seminar 
was held for the staff, conducted by train- 
ing and research experts. This seminar 
was instrumental in getting the entire 
service oriented and ready for a research 
program, as well as identifying the staff 
role for research. 

Because Disaster Services wanted to 
rewrite their seven training manuals, 
week's workshop was conducted—with 
outside resources—on the techniques of 
training manual prepar: ition. They point 
out the following results: “This did much 
to clarify the problems, acquaint staff 
with a variety of methods, standardize 
approaches and format of the various 
courses, and gave us training manuals 
better related to operations and the needs 
of partic ipants.” 

Further information may be obtained 
from Marv B. Settle, National Training 
Director, American National Red Cross, 
Washington 6, D.C 


Frontiers of Science Foundation 


An unique adult education organiza- 

tion is the Frontiers of Science Founda- 
tion of Oklahoma. Composed of some of 
Oklahoma’s leading citizens, the Founda- 
tion makes a broad scale public informa- 
tion effort directed toward the develop- 
ment of improved public policy with 
respect to science and mathematics edu- 
cation, as well as an effort in direct 
communication of knowledge concerning 
developments in science and_ related 
fields of public concern. More informa- 
tion may be obtained from Dr. James E. 
Harlow, Executive Vice-President, Fron- 
tiers of Science Foundation, Republic 
Building, Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 


Rutgers Certificate Program 


Rutgers University has established a 
Certificate Program in Labor Education. 
This unique program enables a_ trade 
union member to develop, over a three- 
year period, a long range personal im- 
provement study course, as well as train- 
ing in a wide variety of trade union 
subjects. This certificate program has 
been integrated with another unique 
union-university experiment known as 
the Union Leadership Academy. 

A distinctive feature of the ULA is 
its attempt to apply the academic dis- 
ciplines to the problems trade union 
members face. Another important aspect 
of the ULA is its teacher training pro- 
gram, which is designed to help local 
union officers learn the techniques of the 
teaching trade, so that they ia turn can 
teach their fellow members a variety of 


trade union subjects. For more informa- 
tion write Irvine L. H. Kerrison, Winants 
Hall, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
NJ. 


Space Science Conference 


The first Space Science Conference was 
held at the o niversity of Colorado Ex- 
tension Center in Denver in early sum- 
mer. The conference was planned and 
directed by the engineering faculty in 
Denver. Purpose of the conference was 
to excite the imagination of a select group 
of high school science students, and to 
motivate their thinking about science and 
engineering as a career. More details can 
be obtained by writing Extension Divi- 
sion, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado. 


Guides Available From ALA 


A committee of the American Library 
Association’s Adult Services Division has 
found a practical approach to the com- 
pilation of a bibliography of library adult 
Secale. Members of the committee 
have prepared preliminary drafts of three 
annotated guides. Each guide is devoted 
to a topic of concern to librarians plan- 
ning coal education activities, rt in- 
cludes a brief review of the activities in 
the specific area, and a critique of the 
literature on this topic, as well as a bibli- 
ography. The first three guides (on owe 
gram planning, television, and book talks ) 
are available in limited quantities from 
the office of ALA’s Adult Services Divi- 
sion, 50 E. Huron, Chicago 11, Il. 


World Affairs Study Plan 


Are you familiar with the Program of 
Information on World Affairs sponsored 
by the Minneapolis Star? The Program, 
a year-long school study plan, offers aids 
and quizzes on 26 world areas or prob- 
lems. It is designed, with the counsel of 
educators, to give students—and readers 
as well—a clearer understanding of the 
significance of current news events. 

Center of the plan is a 48-page annual 
guidebook with study outlines and read- 
ing references. The Program is used in 
1,000 schools in the Upper-Midwest and 
by many adults, both individually and in 
their organizations. The Star offers the 
plan completely without charge in this 
area. Because of the wide interest in the 
plan nationally, however, the newspaper 
finds it necessary to charge $1.00 to other 
educators. 

If you are interested in looking over 
the guidebook, write William C. Rogers. 
Director, World Affairs Program, Min- 
neapolis Star. 


UN Publications List 


The United States Committee for the 
United Nations reports that its literature 
and program aids are available the year 
around. In addition, a constantly revised 
Publications List, may be obtained, in 
quantity, at no charge. Write the Com- 
mittee’s Executive Director, Theodore 
Smith, at 375 Park Avenue, New York 

N. Y. And, when you do, ask him 
= information about the rapidly expand- 
ing United Nations Stamp Clubs. 


Adult Leadership 
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SOME THINGS WORTH KNOWING. A 
“Generalist’s” Guide to Useful Knowledge. 
By Stuart Chase. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1958. 263 pp. plus reading lists 
and appendix. $3.95. 


Stuart Chase, that studious journalist 
and indefatigable adult educator, has 
made a long career out of explaining for 
the general intelligence the mysteries of 
special fields that he believes every adult 
should understand: consumership, seman- 
tics, economics, anthropology, Latin Amer- 
icans, among others. 

The present work is an attempt to 
consummate this y doing two 
things at once: project a core-curriculum 
of general adult intelligence; and, at the 
same time, teach all the courses. What 
starts as an essay on the difference be- 
tween information and understanding, 
illustrated by the familiar quiz-programs, 
becomes something between The Outline 
of History and a Life feature series (“The 
World We Live In”) without pictures. 
At the end there is another list of quiz 
questions which Chase believes more ap- 
propriate to the “generalist.” I am afraid 
it would be more persuasive if he had 
not, himself, given all the answers (as 
he sees them) in the course of the text, 
so that the quiz takes on the character 
of a final exam. 


series by 


What carries the book is Chase’s enthu- 
siasm about knowledge, his ardent cham- 
= of curiosity. He simply has to 

now (and to tell) how the universe 
began, how life began, how man began; 
and to explain how people ought to re- 
gard all this, and each other, and what 
they should do about it. From the Lucre- 
tian dust-cloud and its condensation into 
galaxies and suns and planets, his enthu- 
siasm carries him down through geology, 
prehistory, archeology, and out across 
anthropology, linguistics, politics, econom- 
ics, science, religion, and art, as they 
should be understood; all in some 250 
pages. 


Less successful is his attempt to convey 
why these areas should be part of “the 
minimum furnishing of a mature mind.” 
Just the facts, ma'am, are exciting to 
Chase; and he also sees how one realm 
of fact bears on all the others. But “facts” 
change; his is a briskly 1958 list, post- 
sputnik, but the very emphasis upon facts 
weakens his scheme of pct under- 
standings that can survive the perishing 
of given data. 

More serious, however, is his failure to 
make clear the difference between knowl- 
edge of and knowledge about. When he 
says (page 9), “Americans should always 
carry the Bill of Rights in the forefront 
of their minds, but the fine points of the 
trial of Alger Hiss can be left to legal spe- 
cialists,” he is in effect saying that the 
mature generalist can stop with principles 
without following econ with a a 


sible concern for the ways principle is 


applied in action. Did the Hiss trial in- 
vade the principles of right? What did 
the Supreme Court decide in the Watkins 
case, and how does it apply to future 
policies about civil rights? 

If the generalist stops short of alert and 
continuous study of the way principles are 
applied, he might as well be content with 
a high school course in civics. What is 
missing, in short, is a sense of the impor- 
tance, and the urgency of the application 
of general intelligence studiously to the 
affairs of man. 

Another failure of this same kind is 
evident in his statement of the Heisen- 
berg Principle of Uncertainty (page 20): 
“It said that the universe and nature 
could not be described as a rigid mech- 
anism of causes and effects. Take a chunk 
of uranium 235, A small piece is unlikely 
to explode. A large piece is very likely 
to explode. .. .” 

This highly misleading illustration ig- 
nores the fact that the Uncertainty Prin- 
ciple applies only to sub-atomic space, 
that it states only that the position and 
velocity of a given sub-atomic particle 
cannot both be determined at the same 
moment within the same system with 
equal accuracy, and that therefore in prac- 
tice the electron, for example, must be 
mathematically described as though it 
were in two positions at once within its 
atom system. Chase lets the reader assume 
that the principle deals with statistical 
probabilities within smaller and larger 
masses, a matter adequately covered by 
other principles. (Not the least evidence 
of Heisenberg’s genius is that when he 
announced the Uncertainty Principle he 
also predicted that it would be popularly 
used to deny determinism in the scientific 
description of the universe as a whole.) 

My point here, however, is not the 
likelihood of misinterpretation; it is that, 
once again, Chase is letting his reader 
assume that it is enough to know about 
Heisenberg’s principle without trying to 
know what it said. Quite apart from ques- 
tions of good education, this is less than 
good journalism. 

Third, I miss in this book the sense 
of the importance of the human adven- 
ture as such. We are shown the universe 
and the history of man as though in a 
movie accompanied by a lecturer with 
a pointer. Man was a hunter, he became 
a farmer, he moved to the city and in- 
vented policemen—all as though someone 
else had written the script. 

What makes knowledge and under- 
standing—yes, and enthusiastic concern- 
valuable is the simple fact that man him- 
self wrote the whole script, that man in 
inventing agriculture invented an im- 
proved model of himself; and that as he 
attempts still further goals he will con 
tinue to make man, the unfinished, but 
forever striving self-creator, unique in the 
universe of life. This is what makes his 
choices of action, of destiny, crucial. We 
do not sit and watch the unfolding of 
history, and of human character, as on 
a screen. We make that history and that 
character in every act, in every assertion 
and denial of value, of meaning, of aim 
Continued on page 216 
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This book “makes 

the acquisition of 

knowledge and the 
play of ideas a 


2 


fascinating game. 


—R. L. Durrus, 
Yi Times Book Revieu 


Stuart 


Chase 


SOME THINGS 
WORTH KNOWING 


“Stuart Chase is convinced 


that all of us ought to enjoy 
knowing a lot more about our 
world—not as specialists, but 
with enough understanding to 
find our way around. Here is 
good counsel for our complex 
and bewildering times. He 
shows us one sure-fire wav to 
start getting ourselves uncon- 


fused.”—Harry A. OvERSTREET 


“It is more than ‘some things 
worth knowing. It is a blue- 
print for the learned man—a 
outline of the roads 


our minds must 


concise 


travel if we 
are to return to the days when 
the learned man was the ob 
ject of universal respect—and 
indeed to which we must re- 
democracy is to sur- 


E_mo Roper 


turn if 


vive.” 


With an appendix containing test 


questions and answers, and an 


inde x 


cal ' . 
{t all hookstores $3.95 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16 
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1 
s thes the 


mind exciting, or can give 

nificance to tl 
This is why the special 
held resp nsible to the goals 


development of inte lli- 
t must be 
t general 


inderstanding 
Let me add that there are many valu 
ments in the knowledge that this 
) our attention: the culture 
man’s behavior, the many uni- 
in human culture that remind 
lv; the cautions against 
inti-knowledge.” semantic fallacies, the 
ivy « old be liet be hind newer knowledge 
he conseque nt danger of false action 
is, | would think, some danger that 
ok would fall between its two 
it the generalist who agrees 
will find he already knows as 
‘hase tells him: and that the 
ho wants a general refresher 
1¢ impatient with its level of 
lerivative journalism. But there are many 
busy men and women, in industry and 
tv activitv, who have not kept 
sweep of advancing knowl- 
hey lett coll ge. 
his refresher course both readabl 
wallenging to further readin For 


and who may 


’ 


students, it can sketch 
e | the areas tl ieir school 
is inevitably on | er all, Stuart 
Chase 


But to 


ing 


widely read 


serious proponent, or devotee, 


learning the book will 
} 
| 


clarion call to 


te demonstration 


JoHN WALKER POWELI 
The Fund for Adult Education 
White Plains, N.Y 


WHAT WE MUST KNOW ABOUT COM- 
MUNISM. By Harry and Bonaro Over- 
street. W. W. Norton ¢ Co., New York, 
1958. $3.95 
Like Ww itchir Y Sore 
ls of the free world swing sharply 
ot the planet to another 
is prolong ollevs of crises snap trom 
the Communist teams from the Kremlin 
and Peking. It is a cruel game, which 
we dare not lose by default 
For this is the grim contest for the 
domination of the world, as vet not 
played with balls of atomic fire, but 
with the psve hological teints and the so- 


monstrous game, 
rit heac 


tre m one 


cial pol tical and economic strategies ot 
a me nmoral ( rde r. whic h tree men handle 
with clumsy unfamiliarity 

As the Overstreets’ new book What 
We Must Know About Communism makes 
abundantly clear, the rules by which the 
Communists are clawing their way to 
chamy ionship are the inflexible dictates 
of cynically perverse power plays “ideo- 
logic lly set against a meeting of minds.” 
The techniques of their game are com- 
ple te ly outside th trame work ot western 
thought. There is total indifference to 
such accepted “rules” as the sanctity ot 
law, respect for the individual or the 
emotions and values we consider “basic 
in sound human relationships: love 
friendliness, compassion, neighborliness, 


te nde rness 


dedicated 
hatred of every opponent, even if he 
is on the sidelines, from indifference to 
truth, trom conte mpt for the moral values 
of justice and provocations of spiritual 
experience To “co-operate” is to be 
captured. To “co-exist” is to risk a col- 
lapse, insensible from fatigue, into the 
trap of a monolithic social order of glacial 
indifference to humanity’s needs or pur- 
To learn the character of the 
“strange new force” which “has entered 
our world, the 


(heir “rules” stem trom 


poses. 


strangest and most enig- 
matic in history.” is undeniably the re- 
sponsibility of every mature individual. 


Again, with their meticulous scholar- 
ship but in the clear, conversational tones 
of their talented writing, which evokes 
so personal a response, the Overstreets 
have written what can well prove to b 
the most valuable book of their dis- 
tinguished careers: what Commtnism is; 
how it came to be the anathenia of our 
confusions and frustrations and what we 
must do and become to win a_ future 
with freedom 


Surely this book speaks with a voic« 
that must be heard at all meetings 
earnestly concerned with the great prob- 
lems facing our generation and threaten- 
ing, by irresolution, the survival of thoss 
following us: disarmament, the distribu- 
tion of the earth’s resources, the adequacy 
of educational practices, the preservation 
of human rights “to have both food and 
freedom—not simply one or the other. 

No approaches to solutions can be 
activated by free men anywhere, how- 
ever sincere the attempt, if their thinking 
is not shaped with reference to the facts 
so ck arly stated and conscientiously sub- 
stantiated in What We Must Know About 
Communism. This book is a minimal 
assignment for any intelligent action. 
Without it, too many of us will continue 
to talk endlessly in the wearisome pro- 
cessional of conferences, too preoccupied 
to notice that out of the jungle which is 
the Communist world, there will have 
crept the virulent contagion and fevered 
violence which can prostrate freedom it- 
self. What We Must Know About Com- 
munism is urgent homework for us all. 


Maryorre F. Taytorn, Chairman 
Committee on International 

Re lations 
National Congress of Parents 

& Teachers 


THE ART OF OVERSEASMANSHIP. Edited 
by Harlan Cleveland and Gerard J. Man- 
gone, Syracuse University Press, 1957 
150 pp. $3.00 

Twenty years ago in 1938, Americans 
were debating how to stay out of the im- 
pending war in Europe. In the following 
vear Congress passed the “neutrality act” 
to guarantee our isolation from Europe's 
remote affairs. At this time there were 
331 Americans working for the War and 
Navy departments in foreign countries, 
along with a similar number of state 
department officials. Today there are 
37,000 civil servarits working abroad for 
the government. Also included in the 


total of 100,000 American job holders 
abroad are 28,000 in religious organiza- 
tions and 24,000 in business enterprises 


These figures are a measure of the 
rapid adjustment that America has had 
to make from a pe riod of ardent isola- 
tionism to a time of world leadership 
and total immersion in foreign affairs. 
Recruiting and training this citizen army 
for a new specialty “The Art of Over- 
seasmanship™ is the topic otf the book. 
While there are some “ugly Americans” 
abroad, we have done a reasonably good 
job in a remarkably short time in the 
opinion of this reviewer. 

The volume is the product of a con- 
ference held by the Maxwell School ot 
Citizenship and Public Affairs at Syracuse 
University. It is divided into three sec- 
tions. The first deals with the new 
dimensions of diplomacy and covers the 
role of U.S. business, religious agencies, 
and voluntary associations abroad. The’ 
second section discusses the elements of 
success in overseas service, and the last 
deals with the challenge to 
education, 


Central to the book is the search for 
“Factor X.” which is the particular 
quality or happy combination of talents 
and training which achieve success in 
work overseas. If you want to work 
abroad, you need a high degree of mo- 


American 


tivation, eagerness for serious language 
study, a deep understanding of the value 
of your own culture, and a sympathetic 
approach to the points-ot-view ot others. 
In addition, you should have a high de- 
gree ot personal and administrative flex- 
ibility in adapting yourself to different 
organizational situations 


The authors point out that in our 
own society things work so well that we 
don't understand why it works the way it 
does. In some other cultures, organiza- 
tion, as we know it, does not exist. One 
is forced to help build, sometimes almost 
alone, the organizational structure that 


will begin to get things done. 


In order to build this kind of organiza- 
tion, the American must be able to fit 
himself into a variety of situations and 
act as an advisor rather than a_ boss. 
These qualifications — are certainly not 
unknown to adult educators, much of 
whose work is involved in getting volun- 
teers to act through persuasion and in- 
volvement, rather than by giving orders! 
One American, for instance, in response 
to a question about what prepared him 
to do an unusually excellent job abroad, 
replied that the one experience he had in 
America which helped him the most 
was trying to organize a council of social 
agencies in his home town. He said, “I 
learned a good deal about leadership, 
about politic s, about administration, and 
about how to be the boss without seem- 
ing to be.” 

Is the “X Factor” 
conterees 


“teachable”? The 
agreed that it was partly 
“teachable” to individuals already pre- 
disposed to work and live in an alien 
culture. There was certainly agreement 
that to be useful abroad, individuals must 


Adult Leadership 
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Se ae a 


Tae NU 


have the skills required overseas In such 
fields as health, agriculture, engineering, 
administration, and economics. It was 
also stated that “The best kind of educa- 
tion for overseas service was also the best 
kind of education for citizens who remain 
which to many 
: sound liberal education. 


at home,” seemed to be 

The book is full of interesting examples 
of successes and failures in work abroad 
and contains specific facts and figures 
ibout the American eftort 
overseas. One is left with a certain feel- 
ing that good common sense plus a good 
education in the cultural tra- 
dition and in our own American experi- 
ence are the essential qualifications tor 
successful practitioners. 


tremendous 
western 


These are things 
which perhaps we have known deep in 
our hearts all along. 

One ot the 
States is our 


strengths of the United 
willingness to take old 
probk ms and look at them afresh. 
there 
all such 


How- 
ever, is a danger in approaching 
matters “de novo.” While we 
making the mistakes that 


other nations and older institutions have 


must resist 
is much to 
from the past. In its early 
UN secretariat 
Americans, many 
reluctant to learn valuable 
Nations eX- 
perience of the 20 previous years 


made in toreign aftairs, there 
be learned 
tor example, the 
was heavily 


davs 
manned by 
of whom were 
] 


lessons from the Le ague ot 


In this splendid volume why did almost 
nothing appeal about the rich expenence 
of our English-speaking allies, the British, 

“The Art of Overseasmanship”? Cer- 

there is much in this long record 

h could be ot value t 
idership 

Ghana 
the 


us In Our new 


Visitors to new nations, 


institution- 


oted British civil servar 


missionaries, 
re than a hun- 
g western Wavs 
world. If 
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is a small ne 


this is 


ove! the 
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excelien 
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THE EDUCATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By Sloan 
Wayland and Edmund deS Brunner 
t Publications 


al Re ‘ 


ve, Bureau 


iracteristics 


BERGEN EVANS says: 


‘In my own personal work and 
for my students when preparing 
for their exams, | have found the 
Barnes & Noble College Outline 
Series highly satisfactory refer- 
ence books.” 


Inexpensive, handy paperbacks 

Over 140 titles; wide variety of subjects 
Available at most bookstores 

Write for complete list 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
Serving the World of Learning since 1873 


105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


The monograph is intended primarily 
as a reference work, and as such it will 
be extreme ly useful to a wide variety of 
peopl and purposes. It is a pity, there- 
tore, that the did not 
more careful editing and does not contain 


] cross-reterences, (2 


subheadings 
unde chapter titles in the table of con- 
a list of the 99 tables, and (4 
an index of the principal subjects 
topics covered All of these 
greatly enlarged the 
value of a ly which is at 
] 


distinctive 


volume receive 


tents, | 3 
and 
we uld have 
useableness and 
stuc once a 
education il 


tribute 
perspt!- 


contribution — to 
and sociological literature 
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and a 
authors’ perseverance 
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The George Washin 
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LABOR EDUCATION OUTSIDE THE 
UNIONS: A Reviete of Postwar Programs 


in Western Eur ¥ 


pe and the United States 
By Ali 
1958 


G ok and Aone s M. Dout 
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A LONG WAY FROM HOME. [6 
B.cW. Sound, 14% min. Association 
Films, Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, N. J., 
and three area offices. Free. 


mint., 


This USO sponsore d film of Casablanca 
and Greece, is about the 
Armed 


men who are 


stationed in the Forces at many 
overseas Outposts. It received the “Chris” 
award at the Columbus Film Festival. 
The film is available to adult com 
munity organizations and to audiences of 


high school older 


only 


DISCUSSION TECHNIQUE. /6 
W. Sound. United World Films 
1445 Park Ave New Yor 
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LEARNING TO STUDY. 
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CUT-OUT LETTERS 3° 


OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD ® 
$! per set. 2 apitals 180 letters & numbers 
per set: | manuscript, 24 ters per set 
Red, black e. green, yellow blue Only 
one color ize per set. Res le adhesive 
$i pack. Order by mail or write for fre 

C.0.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed 


MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 79 


1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif 
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